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LUMBER CAMP LIBRARIES 


If the demand for good reading is so great in lumber camps that the lum- 


ber jacks will read a copy of the Atlantic Monthly until its contents are com- 


mitted to memory, those employed in this work should be the recipient not 
only of cast off magazines and discarded copies of library books, but should 
be given a traveling library service of their own. The library commission 
during the present winter expects to furnish the traveling libraries to lum- 
ber camps where conditions are so that they can be handled. Public libra- 
ries of the state can assist in this work by notifying the library commission 
that they have books or magazines which they will devote to this work. The 
Commission will so direct the distributions as to avoid duplication. Some- 
thing of the library hunger in these camps is evidenced by the communica- 
tions printed in this issue. At the request of those interested in the lumber 
camps of Minnesota and Michigan, as well as in some other states, we com- 
mend to library commissions generally the consideration of the desirability 


of serving these places. 
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“Dreams, books, are each a world; and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 


Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


—W ordsworth 





Se 
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The public library be- 


The —_—- 

tions of a 2 i : ; 2 
sailite cause it operates a pub 
utility lie building, because its 
books are bought with public 


moneys, because its operators are 
public employees, because it is main- 
tained at public expense and is un- 
der public control, is universally 
recognized and must always recog- 
nize itself as a public utility. What 
a public utility must and may do is 
not a question of the whim or judg- 
ment of the one in control of it. A 
public utility must serve every mem- 
ber of the public with reasonable 
adequacy and without discrimina- 
tion. The librarian cannot serve 
some and neglect others. The li- 
brarian cannot place limits upon how 
and when service may be rendered 
except these limits which are reason- 
able in view of the facilities at hand. 
Absolutely every one has the right 
of access to the library so long as he 
conducts himself with decency. A 
man in working clothes cr a man 
without a coat has the same legal 
right to sit in the reading room that 
he has to sit in a street car. It is 
only because there are good moral 
and educational reasons back of it 
that the library can exclude younger 
patrons during the evening hours. 
The librarian, of whom tradition 
speaks, who excluded a man from 
the library because he had no coat 
was not only violating ethical and 
professional standards but was close 
to violating a legal principle as well. 
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ieniien We do not recall any ef- 
tive library fort to list the educational 
oureten institutions and the other 
welfare agencies with which the li- 
brary can, if it will, codperate. Even 
if moments of leisure are non-exist- 
ent it might pay the public librarian 
in some less crowded moments to 
enumerate those institutions and or- 
ganizations in the community which 
the library can more or less directly 
serve. Codperation with schools is 
almost universal; many are making 
an effort to serve the municipal or- 
ganization ; some even aid the activ- 
ities of the churches. But the end is 
not yet. What about the charitable 
organizations, the social centers, the 
continuation school, the commercial 
club; what about the hospitals, the 
poor house, the jail? How far ought 
the library to go? How far does it 
go? What reason is there for not 
going farther? 


We note in this issue 


Isolated some efforts to put li- 
groups of : p 
deniees braries in lumber camps. 


We would welcome some 
account of what can be done and is 
being done toward furnishing other 
isolated groups with reading matter. 
Some of the mining camps of the 
west and north must have needs. 
Possibly they are being met. Even 
some of the convict camps where the 
latest and most humanitarian prin- 
ciples of correctional methods pre- 
vail could be and possibly are being 
reached. The commission would be 
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glad to receive and publish accounts 
of what is being anywhere accom- 
plished. 


There are two classes 
Morethan of libraries and two 
ie asked m z 
classes of librarians. 
Some librarians in some libraries 
seem to consider that such ingenuity 
as they possess was given to them 
for the purpose of dismissing the 
public with the least possible effort 
and that an encounter with a patron 
has been successful if he leaves with- 
out expressing any absolute dissat- 
isfaction. The other class of librar- 
ians in the other sort of libraries have 
adopted as a slogan ‘‘Do more for 
everyone than he asks or expects.”’ 
There may be some librarians in some 
libraries in a twilight zone between 
these two classes but the probabil- 
ities are that they are either drifting 
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back into the first or progressing to- 
ward the second. 


his library afforded 
- a me the means of improve- 
in the ment by constant study, 
library 
for which I set apart an 
hour or two each day, and thus re- 
paired in some degree the loss of the 
learned education my father once 
intended for me. Reading was the 
only amusement I allowed myself. I 
spent no time in taverns, games, or 
frolicks of any kind; and my indus- 
try in my business continued as in- 
defatigable as it was necessary.’ 


‘‘Books, like proverbs, 
The stamp receive their chief value 
and esteem 
of ages from the stamp and es- 
teem of ages through 
which they have passed.’’ 
Sir William Temple. 





LIBRARIES IN LUMBER CAMPS 


The Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion has been for some little time col- 
lecting data as to the need of more 
and better reading material in lum- 
ber camps and trying some experi- 
ments as to meeting these needs. 
The book hunger in these camps is 
evidently intense. This is evidenced 
by the following sentence from a let- 
ter of a correspondent on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘When one goes into a sleep- 
ing shack and sees the men sitting on 
benches and beds, staring at a wall 
or into blank space, one begins to 
consider ways and means of better- 
ing conditions.”’ 





The following story is well vouch- 
ed for. ‘‘A stranger was taken into 
the bunk house by one of the woods- 
men. The woodsman spoke of the 
fact that they had almost nothing to 
read and to illustrate how well they 
read the little they had, pulled out 
of his turkey a carefully treasured, 
sadly tattered, and much thumb- 
marked copy of the Atlantic Monthly 
which had been left by a hunter. 
‘Open that magazine at any place,’ 
said the woodsman, ‘and read the 
first six words of any paragraph and 
I ean finish it for you.’ And this 
proved to be true.’’ One lumber 
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ber camp evangelist says that the 
men in the lumber camps almost die 
of mental starvation which in ex- 
treme cases results in insanity; that 
they continually beg for reading 
matter. 

Possibly the best work in supply- 
ing reading matter to lumber camps 
has been done under the supervision 
of Rev. Matt Daly, lumber camp mis- 
sionary. Two Minnesota public li- 
braries, that at Duluth, and that at 
Two Harbors, have ably seconded 
him in his efforts. We print here- 
with some source material that may 
interest. 


What the Duluth Public Library Does 


The Duluth library has been able 
to reach a few of the lumber camps 
in the northern part of the state 
through a personal acquaintance be- 
tween the librarian and an evangel- 
ist, or lumberjack sky pilot. At his 
request, a visit to one of the camps 
was made in the winter of 1911-12 by 
the Two Harbors and Duluth libra- 
rians. The sky pilot furnished the 
various camps which he visited in 
Lake and St. Louis counties, and books 
were sent in groups of fifty to these 
camps. The books were placed on a 
shelf in the office of the camp, and 
were taken care of by the clerk, who 
allowed them to circulate to the 
meninthe camp. All the camps sup- 
plied in this way are on a logging 
road of the Alger Smith Lumber 
Company, which crosses the track of 
the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad 
at Knife River, Minnesota. This 
latter road carried the books from 
both Two Harbors and Duluth free 
of cost, through the courtesy of its 
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president, to the junction point, 
where they were picked up by the 
logging train and distributed to the 
various camps. 

The sky pilot interests himself in 
advertising the books and arranges 
for their exchange from camp to 
camp, so that they need not be re- 
turned to Duluth until all the camps 
have had them. Whenever an ex- 
change is made, a list of the books is 
sent to the clerk to be posted, and 
each clerk is supplied with directions 
for keeping track of the circulation. 

The evangelist, who had been a 
lumber jack, and who knew the cos- 
mopolitan make-up of a _ lumber 
camp, advocated the sending of the 
best reading to the men in the camps. 
His claim was that they were insulted 
with the magazines that were often 
sent them, that they did not want 
cast-off or worn out books, and that 
the books would receive good care 
and would be read. 

As proof of the latter he told the 
librarian on one of his visits that 
several men in a certain camp had 
read every book in the collection, and 
to the librarian this would mean the 
‘*peradventure’’ which would make 
the whole scheme worth while. 

As to the class of books sent most 
was fiction, with a good percentage 
of history, biography, adventure, and 
useful arts. Each camp was pro- 
vided with a copy of ‘‘Parish of the 
Pines’’ by Whittles, since Frank Hig- 
gins, the best known sky pilot in 
this part of the state, is responsible 
for this book, and the scenes de- 
scribed are for the most part familiar 
to the Minnesota lumber jack. 

The experience of this library 
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would lead to the conclusion that, 
without the friendly offices of the 
camp evangelist, the best way to 
reach the camps is through the fore- 
men and clerks, who, for the most 
part, are glad to undertake the care 
of the books for the benefit of the 
men. 

Frances E. Earhart, Librarian 


A Report From Two Harbors, Minn. 


The Two Harbors (Minn.) library 
has been sending books into the lum- 
ber camps for two years at the re- 
quest of the lumberjacks themselves. 
For years they had been receiving 
boxes of magazines and worn out 
books. These boxes often contained 
long files of the local newspaper and 
of the women’s fashion magazines. 
The men complained that even the 
styles were old. They were getting 
what no one else wanted and what 
they did not even want themselves. 

Now the regular traveling library 
collections are sent to the camps. 
These libraries consist of adult and 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Ju- 
venile because many of the lumber- 
jacks are mere boys and others can- 
not read the hard books. The li- 
braries are charged to the clerk of 
each camp and he issues the books to 
the men. The charging system is as 
simple as possible. Several of the 
camps have shown their appreciation 
of the libraries by putting shelves in 
the camp office for them. 

So far no books have been lost in 
the camps. They are well read but 
do not show any harder wear than 
for the same circulation in town. 
Indeed the men often wrap the books 
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in newspapers while reading them 
to keep them clean or carry them 
around all day to keep them safe and 
at night store them under their 
bunks. 

The most popular books are those 
on travel, history and séience. Many 
of the men in the camps are well edu- 
cated. In northern Minnesota there 
are many foreigners in the camps. 
Most of them are from southern 
Europe and their books cannot be 
obtained easily so we have given 
them English beginners’ books which 
they appreciate very much. 

Lynne Malmquist, (W. L. 8. 1913), 
Librarian. 


The writer traveling as a mission- 
ary in the lumber camps of northern 
Minnesota for the past six years, had 
been assisted in the work of provid- 
ing literature to the man of the 
woods by the good women of the 
W.C.T. U. The object was to give 
the man of the woods something to 
occupy his mind in his spare mo- 
ments, which might possibly raise 
his thoughts to higher and better 
things, also keep his mind, if pos- 
sible, out of the saloons and blind 
pigs (unlicensed drinking places) 
with which the lumber camps in 
many instances become surrounded. 
But much as the help of the good 
women of the W. C. T. U. was ap- 
preciated, yet they did not seem to 
be able to understand the needs, and 
often paid freight long distances on 
large numbers of periodicals such as 
children’s Sunday School papers, 
Ladies Home Journals, local news- 
papers, fashion plates, also little two 
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sheet papers called the Helping Hand 
of the issue of 1872. No doubt there 
were articles in some or all of these 
which would interest the good wo- 
men who sent them, and some men, 
but they did not seem to interest the 
man of the woods and the desired 
object was not attained. So the mis- 
sionary started to establish a library 
of good books in each camp, thinking 
at that time that it would take about 
three years to establish it. As he 
had seventy-five books of his own he 
began with that and inserted an ar- 
ticle in the Duluth papers, asking the 
good citizens to donate such books 
as they thought they would like to 
give to such a cause, but insisting 
that the books be in first class condi- 
tion, that they might not savor of 
the east off. Also asking that they 
be scientific, historical and first class 
fiction. The result of this article in 
the Duluth papers was a donation 
from the citizens of about 100 books, 
also a letter from the librarians of 
Duluth and Two Harbors public li- 
braries, asking for an interview on 
the subject, with the result that what 
the missionary thought would take 
three years, was accomplished in 
three months. This was two years 
ago in the camps of the north shore 
of Lake Superior when there was a 
traveling library of 3,000 first class 
books established, which has the re- 
sult of occupying the minds of the 
men with the best there is in litera- 
ture. After these books had been 
read and exchanged one camp with 
the other for six months, on examina- 
tion it was found that they had re- 
eived very careful care, small pieces 
of newspapers often being found in 
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the books that they might not be 
marred in handling them. It was 
also found by the cards in the books 
that the men were much given to the 
reading of scientifie and historical 
works and only fiction of the better 
class, thereby proving that the man 
of the woods is a higher type citizen 
than generally credited with. 

Books of the following nature were 
found to be the most appreciated by: 
the men of the lumber camps: 

Meadoweroft, A. B. C. of electric- 
ity; Allen, Across Asia on a bicycle; 
Grenfell’s books; Oom Paul’s people; 
Dunean, Doctor Luke of Labrador; 
Whittles, Parish of the Pines; Con- 
nor’s Works; Life of J. A. Johnson; 
Roosevelt, Rough Riders; Riis, Mak- 
ing of an American; Channing, Story 
of the Great Lakes; Grinnell, Trails 
of the pathfinders. 

My object in undertaking this 
work was to give the men a chance to 
prove to society that they are not 
what society generally supposes and 
in the eare of the books and the na- 
ture of the reading they select, they 
have more than borne out my per- 
sonal opinion of the underlying char- 
acter of the much misunderstood 
man of the woods. On the closing 
of the camps the books are properly 
returned to the library from which 
they came by the clerk of the camp 
who acts as librarian while the books 
are at the camp. It being necessary 
for a man to go to him for his time 
upon leaving the camp, the clerk be- 
fore giving him his time demands 
that he return the book, thereby in- 
suring its return. 

Rev. Matt Daly, Camp Missionary, 

Cramer, Minn. 
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Last year the Wisconsin Library 
Commission sent a letter to every 
lumber company operating in this 
state suggesting that if the lumber 
company would pay the freight the 
Commission would see that boxes of 
magazines and books were sent to 
their camps. When a complete list 
of camps to which books could be 
thus sent was secured, the Library 
Commission wrote to many public li- 
braries asking them to send such 
magazines and books as they had at 
their disposal to certain specified 
near-by lumber camps and to report 
to the Commission the quantity sent. 
The Commission itself also secured a 
large supply of magazines and util- 
izing these, and such books as could 
be spared, supplemented the work 
of the public libraries so that every 
camp which desired it received a 
fairly adequate supply of reading 
matter. The Commission also sent 
out some traveling libraries. The 
following is a report received from 
one of the lumber companies to 
whose camp a library was sent: 


This seems worth while 
Dear Sir :— 

In answer to your inquiry, we sub- 
mit the following report: 

No. subscribers to date, 27; No. 
book distributions, 93. 

The above is exclusive of books 
read by the librarian and his assist- 
ant—these books always being re- 
turned to the shelves during office 
hours. I believe this shows that the 
men use the books, when you con- 
sider that the majority of the men 
at this camp are ‘‘Pollacks’’ who do 
not read English. I can assure you 
that the men appreciate the library. 
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It fills a long felt want and helps to 
relieve, in a measure, that ‘‘mental 
starvation,’’ as you so aptly term 
it. Most emphatically—yes—there 
is such a condition at lumber camps 
—at least in those which I have seen. 
I have read of lumber camps with 
recreation rooms and other interests 
for the men; but the average camp 
is on the work, eat, and sleep order. 

When one goes into a sleeping 
shack and sees the men sitting on 
benches and beds, staring at a wall 
or into blank space one begins to con- 
sider ways and means of bettering 
conditions. 

You will find opposition in your 
work from foremen and superintend- 
ents, who look upon innovations as 
so much foolishness, but there is 
great need of such aid as you can 
give. Magazines always are wel- 
come. 

Here’s success to you in the work. 





All evidence received indicates 
that both books and magazines were 
appreciated. The Commission is 
planning this year to follow the same 
procedure, but will send out a larger 
number of traveling libraries. All 
public libraries, and particularly 
those in the northern part of the 
state, are asked to gather together 
as large a supply as possible of the 
best popular magazines, securing so 
far as possible consecutive numbers 
of each publication. The better class 
of discarded books from public li- 
braries can also be used to advantage 
in some places. Any library which 
will aid in this work is asked to ad- 
dress the Commission with a state- 
ment of what it can do. Later a 
schedule will be made out and defin- 
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ite shipping directions will be given. 

A still greater opportunity, how- 
ever, is before the libraries which 
are in these parts of the state where 
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the lumber camps are located. We 
commend to them the consideration 
of the work done by the Duluth and 
Two Harbors libraries. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND THE 


We see it frequently stated that 
Benjamin Franklin established the 
first public library in America. We 
do not recall that Franklin’s own 
story of the beginnings of this l- 
brary has been recently published in 
any library journal. We quote from 
his autobiography. 

‘*About this time, our club meet- 
ing, not at a tavern, but in a little 
room of Mr. Grace’s set apart for 
that purpose, a proposition was made 
by me, that, since our books were 
often referred to in our disquisitions 
upon the queries, it might be con- 
venient to us to have them altogether 
where we met, that upon occasion 
they might be consulted; and by thus 
clubbing our books to a common li- 
brary, we should, while we lik’d to 
keep them together, have each of us 
the advantage of using the books of 
all the other members, which would 
be nearly as beneficial as if each 
owned the whole. It was lik’d and 
agreed to, and we filled one end of 
the room with such books as we could 
best spare. The number was not so 
great as we expected; and tho’ they 
had been of great use, yet some in- 
conveniences occurring for want of 
due eare of them, the collection, after 
about a year, was separated, and each 
took his books home again. 


FIRST AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


‘‘And now (A. D. 1731) I set on 
foot my first project of a public na- 
ture, that for a subscription library. 
Sf alcistn trareats {I drew a sketch of the 
plan and rules that would be neces- 
sary, and got a skilful conveyancer, 
Mr. Charles Brockden, to put the 
whole in form of articles of agree- 
ment to be subscribed, by which each 
subseriber, engaged to pay a certain 
sum down for the first purchase of 
books and an annual contribution 
for increasing them. So few were 
the readers at that time in Philadel- 
phia, and the majority of us so poor, 
that I was not able, with great in- 
dustry, to find more than fifty per- 
sons, mostly young tradesmen, willing 
to pay down for this purpose forty 
shillings each and ten shillings per 
annum. On this little fund we began. 
The books were imported; the library 
was opened one day in the week for 
lending to the subscribers, on their 
promissory notes to pay double the 
value if not duly returned. The in- 
stitution soon manifested its utility, 
was imitated by other towns, and in 
other provinces. 

**The libraries were augmented by 
donations; reading became fashion- 
able; and our people, having no pub- 
lick amusements to divert their at- 
tention from study, became better 
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acquainted with books, and in a few 
years were observed by strangers to 
be better instructed and more intel- 
ligent than people of the same rank 
generally are in other countries. 
phen teaats We afterwards ob- 
tain’d a charter, the company being 
increased to one hundred; this was 
the mother of all the North American 
subscription libraries, now so num- 
erous. It is become a great thing 
itself, and continually increasing. 

‘‘These libraries have improved 
the general conversation of the 
Americans, made the common trades- 
men and farmers as intelligent as 
most gentlemen from other countries, 
and perhaps have contributed in 
some degree to the stand so generally 
made throughout the colonies in de- 
fence of their privileges. 

‘‘This library afforded me the 
means of improvement by constant 
study, for which I set apart an hour 
or two each day, and thus repair’d 
in some degree the loss of the learned 
education my father once intended 
for me. Reading was the only 
amusement I allowed myself. I 
spent no time in taverns, games, or 
frolicks of any kind; and my indus- 
try in my business continued as in- 
defatigable as it was necessary. 

“‘T was indebted for my printing 
house; I had a young family coming 
on to be educated, and I had to con- 
tend with for business two printers, 
who were established in the place 
before me. My circumstances, how- 
ever, grew daily easier. My original 
habits of frugality continuing, and 
my father having, among his in- 
structions to me when a boy, fre- 
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quently repeated a proverb of Solo- 
mon, ‘Sweet thou a man diligent in 
his calling, he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men,’ I from thence considered in- 
dustry as a means of obtaining 
wealth and distinction, which en- 
courag’d me, tho’ I did not think 
that I should ever literally stand be- 
fore kings, which, however, has since 
happened; for I have stood before 
five, and even had the honor of sit- 
ting down with one, the King of 
Denmark, to dinner.”’ 

The adroitness with which Frank- 
lin was accustomed to accomplish his 
purpose is illustrated by the diplo- 
matic manner in which he presented 
the needs of the public library. 
There is in it possibly a suggestion 
for present day library promoters. 

‘“‘The objection and reluctance I 
met with in soliciting the subscrip- 
tions, made me soon feel the impro- 
priety of presenting one’s self as a 
proposer of any useful project, that 
might be supposed to raise one’s rep- 
utation in the smallest degree above 
that of one’s neighbors, when one has 
need of their assistance to accom- 
plish that project. I therefore put 
myself as much as I could out of 
sight, and stated it as a scheme of a 
number of friends, who had request- 
ed me to go about and propose it to 
such as they thought lovers of read- 
ing. In this way my affair went on 
more smoothly, and I ever after 
practie’d it on such occasions; and, 
from my frequent successes, can 
heartily recommend it. The present 
little sacrifice of your vanity will af- 
terwards be amply repaid. If it re- 
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mains a while uncertain to whom 
the merit belongs, some one more 
vain than yourself will be encour- 
ag’d to claim it, and then even envy 
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will be disposed to do you justice by 
plucking those assumed feathers, 
and restoring them to their right 
owners.”’ 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS IN A SMALL LIBRARY 


By Ione Armstrong, Council Bluffs, 


No matter whether we believe that 
nearly everything Theodore Roosevelt 
did was right, or that nearly everything 
he did was wrong, all who work with 
public documents agree that in one 
thing he was unquestionably right. 

In his message to Congress in 1902 
he urged that the quantity of public 
printing be very materially reduced. 
In another message two years later his 
language on this subject grew more vig- 
orous and he declared the government 
printing could without serious detri- 
ment be cut down in volume one half. 
This time it was at least very ‘‘materi- 
ally reduced.” 

To every library large or small this 
great flood of material pouring forth at 
the rate of over 550 volumes each year 
becomes a serious problem. While this 
is all valuable since it is the result of 
scientific study by trained workers all 
of it is not valuable to every library. 
The non-depository library has the priv- 
ilege of choosing only what it needs. 
Hence the importance of making the 
right selection. 

In Iowa, where all the land may be 
cultivated, where nearly every town has 
a college, and where labor is considered 
honorable, this problem of selection is 
mainly limited to the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Education 
and the Department of Labor. 

From the Department of Agriculture 
every Iowa library should secure the 
Farmer’s bulletins. Each number treats 
of some subject of special interest to 
farmers and gardeners. All are written 
by experts who have reduced their 


Iowa, in the Library Quarterly. 
knowledge to terms of common under- 
standing and they are the most popular 
of the Department’s publications. These 
bulletins are numbered, but unbound. 
They may be kept in pamphlet boxes or 
bound like periodicals. Free. 

The Yearbook is another desirable 
publication of this Department. It is 
an ‘‘annual cyclopedia of all topics re- 
lating to agricultural products, their 
cultivation, improvement and manufac- 
ture. Of interest not only to the horti- 
culturist but also to the general reader.” 
Each volume has an exhaustive index 
and excellent illustrations. Free. 

From the Bureau of Education each 
library must have the Annual Report of 
the commissioner, as it is the most im- 
portant educational work published. 
Like the Yearbook it too is a “yearly 
cyclopaedia of matters pertaining to edu- 
cational methods at home and abroad, 
systems of instruction and special ar- 
ticles on such subjects as compulsory, 
industrial and co-education.” Free. 

From the Department of Labor the 
most valuable publication is the bi- 
monthly Bulletin. These bulletins keep 
abreast with all current news relating 
to labor and labor legislation. They in- 
clude articles on such topics as Cooper- 
ative communities, Public baths, Sweat- 
ing system, Child labor, etc. Free. 

From the Department of Commerce 
and Labor it is important to have the 
Statistical Abstract. This appears an- 
nually and is the most useful and au- 
thoritative summary of statistics relat- 
ing to our country that is printed. 
Should be kept on the reference shelves. 
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From the Census Bureau small librar- 
ies need only the Abstract of the 13th 
Census, 1910, as it contains the import- 
ant statistics. In asking for this be 
sure to specify the edition that contains 
the statistics for Iowa. This forms a 
second part of the volume and deals 
with population, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and mines. This supplements the 
Statistical abstract. 

The Congressional Record is the daily 
newspaper of Congress containing the 
debates and proceedings of both houses. 
This should be placed in the reading 
room with the other daily papers. 


Single Documents 


The following list of single volumes is 
recommended to even the smallest li- 
braries. 

“Dictionary of altitudes,” by Henry 
Gannett, published by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, includes names of many 
places not found in any gazetteer or 
atlas. 

“Handbook of American Indians,” by 
T. W. Hodge, 2 volumes, published by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, is 
a cyclopaedia of Indian biography, his- 
tory, customs, arts, antiquities and in- 
stitutions. It is the best and most com- 
prehensive reference work on this sub- 
ject that any library can have. 

“Special report on diseases of cattle 
and cattle feeding,” and “Special re- 
port on the diseases of the horse,’’ both 
published by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, are the authorities of veteri- 
narians throughout the country. Of the 
latter book it is said that more than a 
million copies have been printed. 

“Abraham Lincoln, James A. Garfield, 
William McKinley,” is the title of a 
collection of memorial addresses deliv- 
ered in Congress on the three martyr 
presidents by George Bancroft, J. G. 
Blaine, and John Hay respectively. 
Published by Congress. 

“Statistics of public, society and 
school libraries having 5,000 volumes 
and over in 1908,” is a useful reference 
book for every librarian. 
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How to Secure Documents 


The best and quickest way is through 
your Congressman or Senator. No one 
else has quite the same interest in sup- 
plying your needs and no one else has 
equal facilities for doing so. Send him 
a definite list of what is needed, quoting 
titles accurately. Another way is to 
write directly to the bureau or depart- 
ment and still a third way is to write to 
the Superintendent of Documents. . As 
the Superintendent of Documents is not 
authorized to furnish free copies it is 
useless to ask him to do so. 

The latest directions for buying bulle- 
tins advise the use of postal money or- 
der, express order, certified check, or 
New York draft. Postage stamps are 
not acceptable and the use of coupons 
has been discontinued, being a violation 
of law. 


How to Return Documents 


When unnecessary bound volumes 
have accumulated in the library they 
should be returned to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. This can be done 
free by sending to the local post office 
or to the Superintendent of Documents 
for mail sacks and mailing franks. The 
documents average thirty to a sack. 
The document office will only receive 
decuments between June and Septem- 
her. 

How 


to Care for Documents 


Classify, catalog and arrange on the 
shelves like any other books. For ex- 
ample: classify the Yearbook of agricul- 
ture as 630; catalog it with the author 
heading ‘“U. S.—Agriculture Depart- 
ment” and place it with the other books 
on agriculture. 

In case of pamphlets like the Farm- 
er’s bulletins, do not catalog or acces- 
sion, but place them in pamphlet boxes 
labeled with call number, ‘“Farmer’s 
bulletins,” and numbers of the bulletins. 

Good pasteboard boxes for this pur- 
pose are made by H. Schultz & Co., 
Superior & Roberts Street, Chicago. In 
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lots of one hundred these may be se- 
cured for 6 cents each. 

When a bulletin is valuable for cir- 
culation like “‘Fifty common birds,” it 
may be placed in a pamphlet binder and 
loaned in the same way as a book. 


Aids in Selection 


Perhaps the best aid in buying for the 
small library is ‘‘U. S. Government docu- 
ments in small libraries,” by J. I. Wyer, 
Jr. It can be secured from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 78 E. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, for 15 cents. Should 
be in every library. 

The A. L. A. Catalog 1904, pp. 367— 
372 has a selected list of public docu- 
ments. This is supplemented by the 
Booklist which on alternate months 
gives a weil selected list of current pub- 
lications with a brief descriptive note on 
each. In these lists full details are 
given, including classification and sub- 
ject headings. 


Miss Armstrong’s paper closes with a 
reference to Iowa documents. We ven- 
ture to substitute the following infor- 
mation about Wisconsin documents. 


Wisconsin State Documents 


Even the smallest library should have 
a copy of the latest volume of the Stat- 
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utes and of the latest issue of the Blue 
Book. These can both be obtained by 
a public library without charge on ap- 
plication to the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Property at Madison. The latest re- 
port of the Secretary of State, also ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Public Property, gives detailed informa- 
tion of the state’s finances. The circu- 
lars and notices of the Civil Service 
Commission tell of opportunities in the 
state service and examinations for these 
positions. Apply to the Commission to 
be placed on its mailing list. The In- 
dustrial Commission publishes many 
bulletins of value which it sends to li- 
braries on its mailing list. Apply di- 
rectly to the Commission. The Library 
Commission and the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction regularly 
send their publications to public li- 
braries. 

There are many other publications 
which should be in the larger public li- 
braries. Notices of the most important 
current documents may be found in the 
Bulletin each month. The Free Library 
Commission will always be glad to an- 
swer questions as to available document 
material on any subject and how it may 
be obtained. 





SHIRT-SLEEVE LITERATURE 


A pamphlet which should be of much 
use in every public library is issued as 
Indiana University Bulletin, vol. 12, No. 
7. It has been prepared by the Exten- 
sion Division. The title is An outline 
for the study of current political, eco- 
nomic and social problems, with bibli- 
ographies. The main divisions of the 
outline are: The social order and cit- 
izenship; Governments and their opera- 
tion; Economic problems; Social prob- 


lems; Educational problems; Other so- 
cial factors; The social survey; Home 
economics. 


Each main topic is carefully organ- 
ized and references are given for each 
heading. There is a separate list of 
publishers, and a satisfactory index. 
Most of the references are to books. 
This bulletin can be obtained for fifteen 
cents from the University Bookstore, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Agricultural education. A report of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation on Agricultural instruction for 
families, was printed as House docu- 
ment 2164 of 1914. Apply to the Agri- 
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cultural Education Service, Ford Build- 
ing, Boston. 

Census. The Census Bureau has re- 
printed the state supplements for the 
various states in a new edition with an 
added index to the Abstract. Each li- 
brary should have the Abstract volume 
and a copy of the new supplement for 
Wisconsin. Apply directly to the Cen- 
sus Bureau. The Abstract contains sta- 
tistics of population, agriculture, manu- 
factures and mining for the United 
States, the states, and principal cities, 
while the supplement gives facts for the 
state, counties, cities, and other divi- 
sions. 

Child labor. The report on the ef- 
fect of the child labor law of Massachu- 
setts passed in 1913, made to the State 
Board of Labor and Industries by Rob- 
ert A. Woods and others, was printed 
as House document 2552 of 1914. Ap- 
ply to the Board at Boston. 

Clearing lands. The Plant Industry 
Bureau has issued as Department Bul- 
letin 91 a treatise on Cost and method 
of clearing land in the Lake States. It 
refers particularly to Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Apply to the 
Dept. of Agriculture, Washington. 

Contagious diseases. The prevention 
of contagious diseases in school chil- 
dren, is the subject of a Bulletin of the 
University of Missouri (medical series) 
by W. J. Calvert, Prof. of Preventive 
Medicine. It is vol. 1, No. 3, and dated 
July, 1913. 

Another Bulletin in this same series, 
marked as Medical Series, No. 5, was is- 
sued in January, 1914. It is on the 
relation of sight and hearing to early 
school life, by Guy L. Noyes, Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine. 

Education. The U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation has issued a number of reading 
lists of references on topics of current 
interest. Librarians can probably ob- 
tain them on application to the Bureau. 
They include lists on: Rural life and 
culture; Rural schools and rural school 
teaching; Moving pictures in education; 
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Vocational guidance; Play and play- 
grounds; Vocational education; Mothers’ 
clubs and parent-teacher associations. 

Forests. The Forest Service has is- 
sued two small pamphlets of pocket 
size—pages about 3 by 5 inches—but 
crammed with facts. They are The 
Country’s forests (14 p.) and Our tim- 
ber supply (8 p.). Apply to the Divi- 
sion of Publications, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington. 

Geography. Miss Booth’s list of free 
material referred to in the July issue of 
the Bulletin (p. 182) is out of print in 
that form. It has however been re- 
printed by the A. L. A. 

Library of Congress. The descriptive 
pamphlet by W. W. Bishop has been is- 
sued in a second edition (1914). Ap- 
ply to the Library of Congress. 

Marketing. Two publications from 
New England on this subject are the fol- 
lowing. Apply to the respective pub- 
lishers. 

The farmers’ cooperative exchange, 
by Alexander E. Cance, Extension Serv- 
ice, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst; Marketing farm products, by 
William W, Higgins, Bulletin 17, Ver- 
mont Dept. of Agriculture. 

Another item of importance on the 
same subject is the report of the Hear- 
ing before the Asst. Secretary of Com- 
merce relative to the Marketing of farm 
products in Europe. It is printed as 
Senate document 579 of the 63d Con- 
gress, 2 session. Your congressman 
can send you this. 

Part-time education. A report on the 
needs and possibilities of part-time edu- 
cation, vocational and otherwise, for 
working children, has been published by 
the State Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts. Apply to the Board at Boston. 

Another report on the same subject, 
entitled Part-time education in Indian- 
apolis, has been prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city to which appli- 
eation should be made. 
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Second-choice ballot. Our ‘Mary 
Ann” law has received much considera- 
tion—both favorable and otherwise— 
during the recent campaign, and it will 
doubtless be under fire at the next legis- 
lative session. Hence the special value 
of a very comprehensive debate bulletin, 
with extended bibliography, issued by 
the University of Oklahoma Extension 
Division. Apply to the University at 
Norman for Extension Series No. 20, 
September, 1914. 

Social surveys. Circular 51 (October 
1914) of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University is entitled So- 
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cial surveys of rural school districts, 
what they are and how they are made, 
by C. J. Galpin and G. W. Davies. It 
suggests ways to find out some of the 
many interesting and important things 
to be known about each community. 
Apply to the Director of the Experiment 
Station at Madison. 

Vocational Education. The report of 
the National Commission on this sub- 
ject, made last summer, was published 
in two volumes. It probably can be ob- 
tained from your Congressman. The 
Superintendent of Documents sells the 
report for thirty cents. 





LIBRARY 


Chippewa Valley Library Association 


On November 18th, the librarians of 
the cities in the Chippewa Valley as- 
sembled at Eau Claire for the purpose 
of forming the Chippewa Valley Library 
Association. The meeting was called to 
order by Miss Olsen, librarian at Eau 
Claire, and a permanent organization 
was effected. The following officers 
were elected: 

President—Miss Laura Olson, Eau 
Claire. 

Vice President—Miss Louise Grace, 
Marshfield. 

Secretary—Miss Callie Wieder, Stan- 
ley. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Essie Nickerson, 
Menomonie. 

It was decided to hold semi-annual 
meetings at which the every day prob- 
lems and needs of libraries, especially 
the smaller ones, are to be discussed in 
an informal manner and friendship and 
good feeling promoted among neighbor- 
ing librarians. The months of October 
and March were chosen as most suitable 
for these meetings. The secretary was 
instructed to write to the library boards 
of towns not represented at the meet- 
ing telling them of the plans made and 
asking their cooperation. 


MEETINGS 


The matter of the state meeting for 
this year was discussed and all present 
agreed that April was a much better 
month in which to have it than Febru- 
ary. 

The next meeting of the Chippewa 
Valley Library Association is to be made 
a special book selection meeting and the 
association hopes to have Miss Bascom 
from the Commission meet with it and 
help in the solution of some of the prob- 
lems along that line. Miss Wieder 
asked that it be held at Stanley but it 
was not fully decided where it should be. 

After the business meeting a very 
helpful and interesting program was 
carried out. Miss Fisher, children’s li- 
brarian at Eau Claire, told of the story 
hours she has been conducting and gave 
some useful suggestions to librarians 
who were just starting this work or who 
had not had much experience in doing 
it. She spoke of the different kinds of 
stories for different ages of children and 
of the value of the cycle stories for older 
boys and girls. A general discussion 
followed in which club work for school 
children and its relation to the story 
hour was taken up. 

Miss Grace from Marshfield and Miss 
Olsen from Eau Claire told of the sys- 
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tematic work they had been doing with 
schools this fall. All present were much 
interested in this phase of the work and 
had something to report. 

A demonstration of different kinds of 
mending was given by Miss Wollum of 
Eau Claire. She showed how various 
kinds of tears were fixed in their work 
room and the exact method of proced- 
ure. She spoke of the tools which they 
use and displayed samples of materials 
needed. 

An informal discussion of reference 
books for small libraries followed. The 
list sent out by the Commission was 
gone through and the value of the books 
listed there to the various communities 
represented was brought out. 

Each librarian was asked to report 
progress in her library during this year. 
At Eau Claire they have established two 
stations, started a clipping collection 
and package libraries, organized a Camp- 
fire girls’ club and given talks to the 
business college. Durand has started 
the story hour and a system of refer- 
ence work for the eighth grade whereby 
pupils are given credit for one hour’s 
school work a week. At Colfax a ren- 
tal collection has been started which is 
having splendid success. They have re- 
modeled their building, painted it, and 
put in electric lights. Recently they 
held a tag day which netted them about 
seventy dollars. The library at Au- 
gusta is run without help from the town. 
This year they have had a successful 
Chautauqua, and are now putting on a 
lecture course. A series of chain teas 
netted them forty-five dollars. Hudson 
reported a series of chain teas. At Me- 
nomonie magazines have been added to 
the rental collection and one cent a day 
charged for them. Marshfield has 
opened a new station in a school and has 
had the library redecorated. 

A question box brought out the diffi- 
culties of many of the librarians and 
most of them were settled to the satis- 
faction of the questioner. 

The Eau Claire Library had just re- 
ceived from the Eau Claire Book & Sta- 
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tionery store a supply of children’s books 
which they have added to their collec- 
tion and these were on display. This 
book store is getting out a list of chil- 
dren’s books with the aid of Miss Olsen 
and this list is to be sent to all the libra- 
rians who attended the meeting. The 
Eau Claire book bindery and the Eagle’s 
printing company also had displays of 
their lines to be looked over. 

The association was entertained by the 
Eau Claire Public Library at the Metho- 
dist Church for supper. Those present 
representing 10 libraries were: 

Augusta—Mrs. I. A. Shaver. 

Colfax—Miss Irene Carter. 

Eau Claire—Miss Martha Burt, Miss 
Winifred Coffin, Miss Florence Fisher, 
Miss Laura Olsen, Miss Bertha Wollum. 

Durand—Mrs. E. M. Dunlap. 

Hudson—Miss Lucile Menkey. 

Marshfield—Miss Louisa C. Grace. 

Menomonie—Mrs. Essie Nickerson. 

Osseo—Mrs. Florence Roberts. 

Stanley—Miss Callie Wieder. 

Thorpe—Miss Violet Parks. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Miss Farrington of Mondovi, Mrs. Hoey 
of Niellsville, and Miss Young of Barron. 


Fox River Librarians 


The Fox River Valley Library asso- 
cation met for its seventeenth annual 
meeting in Appleton December 2. The 
morning session was opened by a wel- 
come from Mr. Henry Truttrup, one of 
the city commissioners, whose earnest 
and graceful recognition of the public 
library as the ideal expression of the 
principles of democracy, and of the 
privileges of the librarian’s service to 
her community, set the keynote for the 
day’s interchange of thought and ex- 
perience. Mr. Orlando E. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Appleton library board, ex- 
tended the greetings of the library in 
a pleasant, somewhat reminiscent 
speech, and Mr. Beeman, superintend- 
ent of schools in Neenah, genially 
responded for the association as its 
vice-president. Miss Carrie E. Mor- 
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gan, superintendent of schools in Ap- 
pleton, in her president’s address, re- 
viewed briefly but very interestingly, 
the early history of the association. 
The methods by which the librarian 
and school superintendent can cooper- 
ate in the work of vocational guidance, 
and the tentative plan of work in Me- 
nominee, Mich., was presented very 
practically and forcefully by Miss Zana 
K. Miller, librarian in that city. Miss 
Pleasants, of the Menasha library, in a 
very entertaining paper, expressed her 
sympathy with the bookless and money- 
less country family and pointed out 
ways of supplying it with reading 
without even the cost of postage en- 
tailed in the parcel post service of the 
library commission. In the question 
box, conducted by Miss McCarthy of 
Marinette, many live problems 
discussed, from special privilege loans 
to the deterioration of current maga- 
zines. 

The afternoon session was largely 
devoted to the drama. Miss Martin of 
Green Bay drew on her extensive ex- 
perience very helpfully in a discussion 
of the selection of dramas for the pub- 
lie library and their use by its readers. 
Miss Hazeltine presented the _ chief 
points in a paper, ‘‘How to conduct a 
dramatic reading’ (to be printed in 
the next number of the Bulletin), and 
illustrated them from her experience in 
choosing, cutting, “plotting” and man- 
aging the reading of several dramas. 
She enthusiastically urged the libra- 
rians to encourage dramatic readings 
as a source of much easily-acquired 
pleasure. Dr. M. L, Spencer, professor 
of English in Lawrence college, talked 
very vividly and _ entertainingly on 
“Shakespeare’s audiences,” showing 
how the great playwright’s genius 
adapted itself to the gross-natured but 
keen-minded people whom he had un- 
dertaken to entertain. A rapid survey of 
the books of 1914 most useful for public 
library use was made by Miss Bascom 
of the library commission. Grouping 
them in rough classes, she commented 
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briefly on their striking characteristics, 
chief virtues, or special usefulness, or 
compared them with books already 
familiar. The program was concluded 
with a paper by Mr. Dudgeon, of the 
library commission, on ‘Cooperative 
effort,’’ in which he pointed out exam- 
ples of various types of cooperation in 
the state in which the public library 
was a party, and also the ways in whica 
the library does or could cooperate 
with the commission, with a resulting 
increase in efficiency. 

The evening’s program consisted of 
a pleasing rendition of Kreitzler’s Ca- 
price Virnnois by Prof. Fullinwider of 
the Lawrence Conservatory, and an in- 
terpretative and enjoyable lecture on 
the ‘‘Message of George Frederick 
Watts” by Dr. Naylor, professor in 
Lawrence College, illustrated with col- 
ored stereopticon views of a represen- 
tative selection of the artist’s painting. 

The Appleton Library Board were 
hosts at a pleasantly informal dinner 
for the visiting librarians and trustees. 

The invitation of the Manitowoc Li- 
brary Board was accepted for the next 
meeting, and the president of that 
board, Mr. Emil Baensch, was elected 
president of the association. and its 
librarian, Miss Pond, secretary for the 
year, 


Library Institute at Lancaster, Wiscon- 
sin 

On Friday, November 13th, a library 
institute was held at Lancaster, four li- 
braries taking part, Bloomington, Bos- 
cobel, Fennimore and Lancaster. 
Twenty-two persons were present at the 
session, all held in the public library. 

The morning session was called to or- 
der at 10:30, by the conductor, Miss Ma- 
rion Humble of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. A question box brought 
forth many individual problems in dis- 
cussions that were of great benefit to all. 
The subject “Progress in my library in 
1914” was next presented by representa- 
tives of the four libraries, with interest- 
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ing facts connected with their work dur- 
ing the past year, and plans for future 
progress. 

After a luncheon given at the Hotel 
Farwell by the Lancaster library, the 
afternoon session was opened by Miss 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine with a short 
talk on ‘Compensation,’ ‘‘Shirtsleeve 
literature.”” “The civic duties of the 
library” were then discussed by Miss 
Humble, with an exhibition of useful 
pamphlet material. Miss McNair of 
Lancaster and Miss McIver of Blooming- 
ton told of definite assistance given to 
their communities by their libraries. 

Miss Hazeltine then gave a compre- 
hensive and helpful talk on reference 
work, describing and exhibiting the most 
useful tools in reference work. 

Co-operation of library and school, 
the story hour, books for the story-tel- 
ler’s use, were discussed by Miss Hum- 
ble, who illustrated her talk with “The 
apple of contentment” from Howard 
Pyle’s Pepper and Salt. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the Lancaster Library Board 
and librarian for entertaining the insti- 
tute. 

The evening session consisted chiefly 
of informal discussion of book selection 
and apprentice help, and examination of 
books, pamphlets, and lists brought by 
the conductor. The institute closed 
with the reading by Miss Hazeltine of 
“East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon’”’ 
from Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen’s collection 
of Norwegian folk tales. 

Another institute of these libraries 
will be held at Fennimore in the spring. 

Mrs. D. T. Parker, Secretary. 
Registration: 

Bloomington: Miss Eleanor C. Aus- 
tin, librarian, Miss May B. Young, Miss 
Mary MclIver. 

Boscobel: Mrs. John J. Blaine. 

Fennimore: Mrs. Fred E. Rector, 
Mrs. C. P. Hinn, Mrs. F. S. Brandt, Mrs. 
Frank Roach, Mrs. Mark A. Bailey, Miss 
Mary Gifford, Miss Clara Doeringsfeld, 
Mrs. L. Doeringsfeld, Mrs. John J. Hen- 
kel, Mrs. D. T. Parker. 

Lancaster: Miss Bessie MeNair, li- 
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brarian Mrs. Cora J. Doolittle, Mrs. J. 
H. Howe, Miss Emma Schreiner, Miss 
Jeanette C, McCoy, Miss Portia Showal- 
ter. 

Madison: Miss Mary Emogene Ha- 
zeltine, Miss Marion Humble. 


Midwinter Library Meetings 


The usual Chicago midwinter meet- 
ings of library organizations will be held 
this year, Wednesday, December 30, to 
Friday, January 1, Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel La Salle, corner of La 
Salle and Madison Streets, and meetings 
will be held there unless otherwise an- 
nounced. 

The Executive Board will meet on 
Thursday evening, December 31. 

The Council will hold sessions on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 30, and 
Thursday afternoon, December 31. 

The Publishing Board will meet on 
Thursday morning, December 31, at the 
A. L. A. executive office. 

The League of Library Commissions 
will meet Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day mornings, December 30, 31, and 
January 1. There will be no papers pre- 
sented; the meetings will be in the na- 
ture of a discussion or conference. A 
definite list of subjects will be discussed, 
one or two persons being asked to open 
the discussion of each subject. 

The library school faculties will hold 
meetings on Friday morning and after- 
noon, January 1. 

A meeting of college librarians of the 
middle west will be held Friday morn- 
ing and a round table for librarians of 
small colleges on Friday afternoon. 

The Chicago Library Club will enter- 
tain visiting librarians on Wednesday 
evening, December 30. 

There will be a meeting of normal 
school and high school librarians some 
time during the week. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association will also be held 
in Chicago, December 29-31, with head- 
quarters at the Auditorium Hotel, and 
members of the A. L. A. will doubtless 
be welcome at the meetings. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The work of the school has progressed 
steadily since the last report. The fol- 
lowing outside lectures have been given: 

Oct. 28. Work of the Indiana Library 
Commission. Mr. Sanborn, Secretary of 
the commission. 

Nov. 7. Hero tales, Art of story tell- 
ing (2 lectures) Mrs, Thorne-Thomsen. 

Nov. 9. How history is written. Dr. 
Paxon, professor of American history 
in the University. 

Nov. 11. Source material in the Wis- 
consin Historical Library. Dr. Quaife, 
superintendent of the Library. 

Nov. 20. Bibliography of American 
history. Dr. Fish, professor of Ameri- 
can history in the University. 


Nov. 20. Book making as a fine art; 
illustrated. Mr. Legler. 

Nov. 21. Library extension in Chi- 
cago; illustrated. Mr. Legler. 


The students had the opportunity of 
hearing Mrs. Pennypacker, president of 
the National Federation of Women’s 
clubs, when she spoke before the Madi- 
son Woman’s Club, and Dr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, of the Massachusetts His- 
torical society, in his address on the 
Treaty of Ghent delivered before the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. 

It is impossible to estimate in a writ- 
ten report the value of these lectures 
from the outside, as they come in the 
course, correlating with the regular 
work and study. They bring a new 
point of view and carry the vision of the 
students from the four walls of the 
school and lessons in technique and ac- 
curacy to work as it is actually being 
done, showing the reason for the les- 
sons. 


School notes 


The school held its annual Autumn 
Festival on October 24. Indian games 
were played and a picnic supper served 
at the cottage of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick- 
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son on Maple Bluff. Stories, singing 
and “stunts” followed the supper, mak- 
ing a jolly time forall. The preparation 
was in the hands of committees from the 
class. A chartered boat carried the 
company back and forth. 

Mrs. L. R. Head and Miss Catherine 
Head, a student in the school, gave a tea 
for the faculty and students at their 
home on November 7. 


The following officers have been 
elected by the class: 

President—Miss Head, Madison. 

Vice-president—Miss Walker, Wau- 


pun, Wis. 

Secretary—Miss Henkel, Detroit. 

Treasurer—Miss Doran, Denver. 

An informal tea was held in the foyer 
in honor of Mr. Legler, on the occasion 
of his lectures. The students from IIli- 
nois served. 


Alumni notes 


Mrs. Caroline Gregory Rinehart, ’07, 
announces the birth of a son, William 
Wallace, Jr. 

Mrs. Gladys Tallett Watterich, ’08, 
announces the birth of a daughter, Eliza- 
beth. 

Mary Watkins, ’09, has resigned her 
position as reference librarian in the 
Denver Public Library, and is now in 
charge of the municipal reference de- 
partment of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

Ora Williams, ’09, was married Octo- 
ber 29 to Mr. Robert A. Green of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Miss Williams was assist- 
ant organizer for the Indiana Library 
Commission. 

Grace Foland, ’10, is assistant cata- 
loguer in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

William E. Jillson, ’12, has been 
elected librarian of the West Allis ( Wis.) 
Public Library. 

Elizabeth Eckel, Helen Pfeiffer, and 
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Florence Davis, ’12, and Agnes Dicker- 
son, Mary Egan, Marion Frederickson, 
713, and Anne E. Kjellgren, ’14 were 
recent visitors at the School. 

Mrs. Gertrude Richardson Angell, ’12, 
announces the birth of a son, Harris 
Richardson. 

Elizabeth C. Ronan, ’12, who has been 
engaged in extension work for the Michi- 
gan Library Commission, has been 
elected assistant organizer for the Indiana 
Library Commission, succeeding Miss 
Ora Williams. 
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Summer school noies 


Miss Nellie MacAlpine, Beloit, and 
Mrs. Gussie Nicklas, Platteville, came for 
Mrs, Thorne-Thomsen’s lectures. 

Marion Dahl has resigned her posi- 
ticn at Viroqua to become librarian at 
Two Harbors, Minn. 

Clara Rolfs has a six months’ leave of 
absence from her library at West Bend 
and is acting as assistant in the Madison 
Free Library. 

Mrs. Madge Wheeler has been elected 
librarian at South Milwaukee. 





NOTES FOR 

Publicity 
In the Rochester (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary, a card was used in a house to 
house canvass to bring the attention of 


the people to the Branch library in their 
neighborhood. It reads: 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


No secret society has smaller dues or 
larger advantages than the Public Li- 
brary in your midst. 

5229 interesting books are there, books 
for old and young. 

Books on all subjects and entirely free to 

every one. 

Open 2 to 9 p. m. daily, including 
Sundays and holidays. Drop in at 149 
Cady Street, where all are made wel- 
come. 

Genesee Branch 
ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The following letter is sent by the 
Buffalo Public Library annually to the 
class graduating from the Buffalo high 
school: 

Buffalo May, 1913. 
To the class of 1913. 
Public Schools, City of Buffalo. 

Ever since you began to go to school 
good books have been offered to you 
to read. These books have either been 
bought by the school authorities, or have 
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been sent by the Public Library, that 
you may get them very easily. 

You are about to leave the Graded 
Schools, and are leaving these supplies 
of books at the same time, but more and 
even better books will still be freely at 
your service. 

If you are going onward into the 
High School, you will need books to 
widen and illustrate and relieve the new 
studies of that school. 

If you are to have no further formal 
school life, you will need the help of 
good books perhaps even more. 

Education is but begun in school, how- 
ever high it may be. Life educates us 
all, whether we chose or not, but much 
of the wisest and most interesting and 
most agreeable education is chosen, 
every man for himself, in the books he 
selects to read. 

Wise, interesting, successful, agree- 
able men put the best of what they know 
into the best of their books. If you 
know how to get out of a book what the 
man who wrote it put into it, you have 
the key to what all men know. 

However much you may have learned, 
you do not know it all. You can always 
learn something from another man, and 
books know beautiful and delightful 
things as well as useful ones. 

More than 300,000 books are in your 
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Public Library, freely yours to read. 
Among these many will be the few that 
you need. The Library staff is ready to 
help you choose if you want help, or to 
give you what you wish, if you have al- 
ready chosen. 

The door of opportunity is open. Get 
your Library cards and use them. 


Buffalo also uses an interesting folded 
poster, size fourteen and one-half by 
nine inches, with this notice stamped 


on the outside. ‘‘For bulletin board of 
office, store or factory. Please post 
this.”” When opened it reads: 


Do you know all you want to Why not 
know a little more this year? 


The City of Buffalo has given the free 
use of books to all its residents. 

What does this mean to you? 

If you are able to read, it certainly 
means an opportunity of adding to your 
education year by year through the right 
use of books, 

It means the free use of many delight- 
ful books of entertainment and of in- 
spiration. 

Systematic study is worth while even 
for a few hours each day or each week. 
The right books may be had from the 
Public Library. 

It is possible to add much to your 
force and to your value in your work or 
business by making use of the practical 
books which are provided. 

A book has been written by some ex- 
pert in your work, giving the result of 
years of experience. Why not have that 
information? 

You may select your books from open 
shelves, or you may call upon the Li- 
brary people for help in finding the book 
you need. The Public Library is yours, 
and its service is freely offered to you. 

A valuable book may be read in the 
same length of time that is spent on a 
poor magazine. 

319,000 Volumes. 125,000 Buffalo 
people use them. Do you? 

Free Library cards will be issued upon 
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application at the main building or any 
of the Branch Libraries. 
The Buffalo Public Library. 


As a reminder of the care of books, 
the following book plate from Buffalo is 
excellent. It is pasted on the inside of 
the back cover of each book of the school 
duplicate collection and reads as fol- 
lows: 


The Good Citizen says: 

As a citizen of Buffalo, I am an heir 
to all her beauty and to her great posses- 
sions, her roads and parks, her schools 
and libraries. 

I resolve never to mar that beauty nor 
to spoil those possessions and, so far as 
I may, I will help my companions to a 
like resolve, for I plainly see that not to 
do thus must bring loss to them and to 
me. 

Books from the Public Library will 
long give joy to every reader if handled 
with clean hands and in a gentle way. 

I will see to it that the books which 
I read shall not be the worse for the joy 
and profit they have given to me. 


An excellent idea from the Cleveland 
Public Library is a three and one-quar- 
ter by one inch sticker, with a ruled in- 
ner space containing the phrase, “Other 
good books,” printed in red. Below is 
room for writing in the titles of two or 
three other books on the same subject. 
This is placed on the last printed page 
of the book. 

The Cleveland Public Library uses 
also a label three by one and one quarter 
inches which may be pasted on the first 
page of the text of juvenile books. It 
says, ‘“‘Remember to wash your hands 
before you read this book.”’ 


Have We the Best Man or Woman? 


Fifty of every one hundred persons 
who go to the public libraries ask, ac- 
cording to librarians: ‘‘What is a good 
book for me to read?” In other words 
the choice of reading is, in this large 
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percentage, left to the discretionary di- 
rection of the man or woman behind the 
public library desk. Very few persons, 
it is said, ask for a definite book. Ac- 
cepting this condition as a fact the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian is great, but 
the responsibility of the community is 
even greater. That librarians are se- 
lected with too little thought of the im- 
portance of their position is generally 
admitted. As a matter of fact the im- 
portance that attaches itself to the pos!- 
tion is little thought of or known. But 
with the knowledge that it is the power 
of the librarian to direct the reading of 
every other person who comes to the 
library the matter assumes a significant 
gravity that communities should weigh 
more carefully. In other words, com- 
munities should think a little more care- 
fully of the fitness of those whom they 
place in charge of the public libraries, 
and of those who are already there. 
Are they the best that can be secured to 
direct the reading of the community? 
Ladies Home Journal, November, 191}. 


A Warning Against Agents 


An article in The Publishers’ Weekly 
for October 10, 1914, entitled, ‘‘Promot- 
ing the private library idea,’’ contains a 
warning against agents for the benefit of 
the purchaser of books in the average 
American home. This advice would cer- 
tainly apply to any public library also. 
It says: 

“But of what a miserable, maudlin, 
tinsel collection of tag ends does this ‘pri- 
vate library’ of the average American 
household, A. D. 1914, consist! Its 
adequate description requires an abler 
pen. Some spavined school text-books 
of ancient vintage; a sprinkling of re- 
cent popular fiction reprints; some pi- 
rated ‘poets’ of the early eighties, whose 
bindings are so tight they open only by 
main strength; all the ‘piratable’ part 
of Kipling in five volumes, wretchedly 
printed; a set of the ‘World’s Best’ 
Something or Other in as many volumes 
more, ‘full bound’ in imitation leather 
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with ‘Dutch gold’ stamping, and—these 
without fail—a ‘Family Medical Ad- 
visor,’ bearing an 1860 copyright date 
and a Doré picture book. 

“Of these, the only books to show 
signs of wear are the school books and 
the Doré; the ‘World’s Best,’ instalment 
bought of some glib itinerant salesman, 
has, of course, never been opened. Why 
need it be? Secure on the shelves, it 
subtly exhales its odor of scholastic 
virtue! 

“The point to be noted is that none of 
these typical ‘private library’ classics, 
with possibly one exception, was secured 
of a bookseller. In short, people every- 
where have ‘private libraries,’ but the 
average bookseller is not, unfortunately, 
the man who is supplying them. He’d 
be ashamed to sell the rubbish in the 
form of books which a very large pro- 
portion of the people of these United 
States harbor and cherish! 

“But isn’t the bookseller here missing 
a vast opportunity, for civic usefulness 
as well as personal profit? Despite the 
inroads of public library, automobile, 
apartment-house life, or what you will, 
the desire to own ‘a library’ is, we find, 
still existent and persistent. Why can- 
not the bookseller direct and particular- 
ize that desire? Nine-tenths, if we ex- 
clude fiction, of all a bookseller’s sales 
are to habitual book buyers, people who 
have bought many books before, who 
possess in the real sense private librar- 
ies. Yet these people form at best but a 
very, very small fraction of the book- 
seller’s community. The rest, the large 
fraction, are being supplied by that inde- 
fatigable purveyor of typographical me- 
diocrity—tthe traveling book agent.”’ 


Library and the Moving Picture Theatre 


The Council Bluffs, (Ia.) Public Li- 
brary has persuaded the six moving pic- 
ture theatres to run a lantern slide free 
at each performance. These are some 
of the notices displayed. Slides are 
made at an expense of 50c each, and are 
changed each week. 


—~ © 
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Free Public Library 


Corner Pearl St. & Willow Ave. 


Open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Sundays, 2 to 6 p. m. 
Everybody Welcome 


If you Want a Good 
Book Go To The 
Free Public Library 
Open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
You Will Be Welcome 


Do You Know That 
It is The Business 
Of the Public Library 
To Lend Books and 
Answer Questions 
From 9 a, m. to 9 p. m. 
Free—Yes—Free 


If you Wish to Read 
The New Magazines 
Go To The 
Free Public Library 
Open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Sundays, 2 to 6 p. m. 
You Will Be Welcome 


Who Can Use The 
Free Public Library 
Every Man Woman 
& Child in Council Bluffs 
Open 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
Sundays, 2 to 6 p. m. 
Free—Yes—Free 


How To Get a Book 
At The 

Free Public Library 

Sign Application Card 

Give Two References 
Select Your Book 
Have it Stamped At 

The Loan Desk 
That Is All 


If You Wish To Know 
The Meaning Of a Word 
The Spelling of a Word 
The Pronunciation 
Of a Word 
Telephone 553 
Free Public Library 
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Public Library Is: 
A Bureau Of Information 
A University For The People 
Free—Yes—F ree 


Reprinted from Bulletin of Bibli- 
ography, Oct. 1914. 


*A Man Who Knows His Market” 


The Publishers’ Weekly of July 18, 
1914 quotes an interesting article from 
‘‘Fabb,” May—June 1914, which contains 
an excellent suggestion for libraries. If 
a card index of patrons kept by the 
bookseller, with a tabulation of their 
tastes in reading, could furnish a list 
to which new books might be forwarded, 
likewise an index of the citizens of the 
town, with notes. of their tastes, would 
be helpful to the librarian as a basis for 
post card notices of new books. 

It is interesting to know that the 
name, ‘“‘Fabb,” stands for “Fewer and 
Better Books.” It is published by 
Doubleday, Page and Co. as a house or- 
gan. The article reads: 

A Man Who Knows His Market 

A good friend of FABB’s astonished 
us by ordering fifteen copies of a seri- 
ous book and we couldn’t miss the op- 
portunity of going through the business 
of fainting. The laugh is on us, how- 
ever, as you will see from the very in- 
teresting reply that follows: 


Dear FABB: 

No, my order of fifteen copies of Jo- 
siah Strong’s ‘‘New World Life’’ was not 
a mistake. Just because my store is in 
a town of 23,214 inhabitants, please 
don’t suppose that we are so benighted 
as not to possess fifteen good souls who 
are interested in such a lofty subject as 
that which Dr. Strong expounds. 

Now because you are so skeptical of 
my common sense I am going to waste 
seme of this perfectly good Thursday 
morning to tell you how I do it. Did 
you ever read an account of this new- 
fangled finger print system of identifica- 
tion? Well, I have the same sort of 
thing here in Roxbury, except that mine 
is a brain print system. I have about a 
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thousand, (to be exact, 962) of Rox- 
bury’s worthy citizens, all carded and 
tabulated, so that I know just exactly 
how their minds work and just where 
their habits run strongest. Every time 
a customer comes into the store I try 
to size him up. I notice what he seems 
to be interested in. I try to draw him 
out and find out what his weak spots 
are. WhenI get them I go to my little 
card index, record my prosnvect in all his 
little weaknesses and then file him away 
among his 961 neighbors. 

Now, by this little system of mine, I 
happen to know that there are 125 peo- 
ple in Roxbury whom I could reason- 
akly hope to sell a smashing good detec- 
tive story to. These are all a little 
touched on the detective subject and 
never quite grew out of the old-time 
dime novel age, and about all I have to 
do when a real good detective story 
comes along is to send the book and a 
little note to these 125 telling them to 
read away. Never less than 120 of these 
125 keep the book and pay the little 
bill that I send along at the first of the 
next month. 

The other day I got word from one of 
the publishers that their new book on 
banking by a well-known authority was 
just issued. Now, in Roxbury, we have 
seven men who will buy any book on 
banking that is at all authoritative and 
up-to-date. If I were simply to wait for 
these men to come into the store and 
buy the book I should probably have to 
wait forever and if I were lucky I should 
sell about two books—but what is the 
use of waiting? I bought five copies of 
the book and sent them with a little 
note to five of my seven prospects and 
the result was that among the seven I 
sold five books. This took me about one 
week to accomplish but the sales were 
made almost before the bill came from 
the publishers—and so it goes all 
through the list. 

I have people who will buy almost any 
book on chess—others who are a little 
touched on bridge whist, while I have 
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several who are pretty safe bets on any 
good book on nature subjects. 

Of course, there is nothing particu- 
larly new in this way of selling and any 
bookseller who wants to go to the trou- 
ble of keeping his card index up to 
date can do just what I do, but it is not 
a thing that can be accomplished in a 
day. I began my file about five years 
ago and, as I said, at the present time it 
consists of only 962 names. I calcu- 
late that I can reasonably expect in the 
course of time to get the list up to about 
2,000. As it is now, I sell an average 
of $5.00 worth of books to each name 
on the list which as you will see, if you 
will do a little mathematics, is a fair 
source of income for the bookseller in 
the small town, and the beauty of the 
thing is that it is almost as steady as 
Government bonds. 

Yours for luck 
A Man Who Knows His Market 


Reading Lists for Teachers 


Miss Delia G. Ovitz, librarian of the 
Milwaukee State Normal school, has 
prepared two excellent reading lists for 
teachers, one on Stories and story tell- 
ing and the other on Picture study. 
Miss Ovitz has offered to send copies to 
any librarian making application to her. 


Atlases—Special Offer 


This: is the year of all years that a 
library needs a good atlas. Two of the 
best atlases have been revised recently. 
One, the Century atlas, is admirable in 
every way, and if a library has this as 
volume 12 of the new edition of the 
Century dictionary, all general map 
questions can be answered for patrons. 
But the volume is not sold separately. 

The other is the Library Atlas of the 
World, published by Rand, McNally & 
Co. of Chicago. It is in two volumes, 
giving complete geographical knowl- 
edge of the world. Its cost in cloth is 
$25. One volume is devoted to the 
United States, the second to Foreign 
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countries. This volume contains large, 
clear maps of every county, showing 
sub-divisions in colors, as counties are 
shown on state maps. Its index is very 
compiete, every place of importance, re- 
gardiess of size, being shown on the 
map, and named in the index. 

The Rand McNally Co. make a special 
offer for this atlas, good until Jan. 21, 
1915. All orders received by them 
from pubiic libraries on or before Jan. 
21, will be allowed a special discount o? 
409 from the regular price. Payment 
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may be made from the next appropria- 
tion, if desired. They also agree to 
send free a new map of Europe suitable 
for insertion in the atlas, should the 
present war change the boundaries. 
Obviously, this will make the cost of 
the atlas only $15.00. 

The smallest libraries that can not af- 
ford so extensive and expensive an atlas, 
will find the New Imperial atlas pub- 
lished by the same firm in 1912, $1.75, 
as satisfactory as any small atlas can be. 

M. E. H. 





‘ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Antigo. An atlas of the Chattanooga 
battlefield has been presented to the li- 
brary by W. S. Carr. 

Beaver Dam. A new heating plant 
will be installed in the library at a cost 
of $820. 

Miss Helen Hubbell has been elected 
assistant librarian to succeed Miss Mar- 
garet Baker, resigned. 

Beloit. The public library is now 
open on Sunday afternoon from 2-6. 

The Gleaner’s library, founded and 
conducted since 1902 by Miss Phoebe 
Swan, has been sold to Mr. John A. Ford 
and will be moved to Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
The library supplied clippings for ref- 
erence work upon request. 

Black River Falls. The library board 
has been compelled to establish a ‘‘black 
list” for children who abuse the library 
privileges. 

A club of little girls, called The Lit- 
tle Beginners, has been started to raise 
money for children’s books. 

Bloomington. Ata recent meeting of 
the Woman’s club and the teachers, 
plans were formed for conducting a 
story hour at the library. 

Columbus. The library privileges are 
now free to country borrowers. Twenty 
rural teachers come for books and send 
older pupils. 


De Pere. During October the circu- 


lation was 2,278 volumes, an increase 
of 700 for the same month in 1913. 40 
new borrowers were registered. The 
Library board has asked the council for 
$200 additional this year in view of the 
increased use of the library. 

Delavan. The city council has voted 
$2,000 asa library fund. This amount 
represents an increased appropriation of 
$250. 

Fond du Lac. The public library is 
offering to act as a clearing house for 
old magazines. The magazines col- 
lected will be circulated through the 
schools and social centers. 

Fox Lake. The Scott pictures at- 
tracted a number of people to the library 
during the time they were on view. The 
Woman’s club held a Scott program at 
the library one evening, and the teach- 
ers and pupils of the high school and 
seventh and eighth grades assembled on 
another evening to see them. Talks 
and readings from Scott’s works were 
given by the librarian and Mrs. Elmer- 
son, who were dressed in Highland 
costume. 

Grand Rapids. 
brary was given Nov. 17 
theater. 

Green Bay. The library has been 
asked to loan the collection of original 
paintings by Howard Pyle, for exhibi- 


A benefit for the li- 
at the Ideal 
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tion at the Panama-Pacific exposition. 

Hartford. The public library, which 
has been located in the city hall since 
its organization ten years ago, has been 
moved to the new high school building, 
into rooms especially constructed for the 
library. The public reading room and 
library and the high school library are 
in the same portion of the building and 
open into each other. 

Horicon. The library appropriation 
has been raised from $375 to $500 a 
year. 

Janesville. Receives increase in ap- 
propriation. Although Janesville prom- 
ises to have a low city tax rate next 
year, due to the recent cut made in the 
budget appropriations, the amount al- 
lowed the public library was increased. 
This action is very encouraging to those 
interested in the library, as it shows the 
growing appreciation of the Public Li- 
brary as a useful city institution. 

Jefferson. The appropriation, which 
has been $1,000, the 10% minimum of 
the cost of the building, has been in- 
creased by the Council to $1,400. 

The lecture course will be conducted 
again this winter for the benefit of the 
library. 

Kenosha. The library branch, in 
charge of Miss Hammond, has been a 
great success during the first month of 
existence. This branch is merely a 
rented store large enough for three read- 
ing tables, and plenty of room for book 
cases, desk, etc. The total circulation 
of the 23 days open during the month 
of October was 2,168 with an average of 
94 books per day. The hours are 2-5, 
7-9 daily. 

The story of the Holy Grail was told 
to 75 of the sixth and seventh grade pu- 
pils, by Miss Vernon of the public 
schools. The pictures illustrating the 
story were kindly loaned by the Wis- 
consin Library Commission. 

The U. S. History ladder plan is now 
in progress in the children’s room. No- 
tices were sent to the schools and with 
the earnest cooperation of the teachers, 
the scheme is proving most popular. 
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The main library has extended the 
hours of opening to include the time be- 
tween 6 and 7 p. m. 

Lake Mills. A story hour for the pri- 
mary grades was held at the Library 
Nov. 5, 75 children enjoying the story 
of Noah’s ark, which was illustrated. 

Manitowoc. The library board has 
asked for nearly $4,500 for the coming 
year, an increase of almost $1,000. The 
report of the president, Judge Baensch, 
explains the policy of the board to have 
the library serve as many persons as pos- 
sible by increasing the non-fiction pur- 
chases. His argument was published as 
follows: 

“The true test of a library’s useful- 
ness is the number of persons it serves. 
Buying a new novel will increase the cir- 
culation but it will add no new patron, 
will not extend the service. The field 
of fiction, or novel reading, is limited; 
that of other books is capable of being 
extended. Buying a book on account- 
ing, or on some subject of trade or man- 
ufacture, will not materially increase the 
circulation, but it will attract new pa- 
trons, will extend the service.’ 

Menasha. The Library board has re- 
stricted the use of the library reading 
room to students and older persons. 
Parents have been requested not to send 
children under ten to the library in the 
evening, except to draw books. 

A photograph of former Mayor 
Schoetz, who held office when the library 
was given the city, has been hung in the 
library. 

Merrill. The pictures of Western Life 
loaned by the Library Commission were 
on exhibition during October at the li- 
brary, together with books on the same 
topic. The library is offering to supply 
traveling libraries of 30 books to any 
community in the county. 

Mosinee. <A telephone has been in- 
stalled in the library. 

September 29th the High School gave 
a dramatic entertainment and raised $30 
for the book fund of the public library. 

After November 1 the library reading 
room is open on Sunday. 
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Story hours have been started. 

Milton Junction. New quarters in a 
store building have been secured. 

Milwaukee. The addition to the 
main library building will be ready De- 
cember first. 

Milwaukee County Libraries. Mrs. 
James L. Foley has been elected presi- 
dent of the county library commission, 
Miss Stearns, secretary, and Miss Geor- 
gia Griffin, librarian. Twenty-seven li- 
braries are maintained, with a circula- 
tion of 13,025 books. 

North Fond du Lac. New shelving 
has been purchased for the library. 

Port Edwards. A traveling library 
station has been opened and is located 
in the postoffice. The books are sent 
out by the Grand Rapids public library. 

Racine. Story hours have commenced 
at both the main library and the branch. 
107 attended the first one held. 

Ripon. A recéption for the teachers 
was held in the library by the Educa- 
tional club. The teachers from both the 
public schools and the college were in- 
vited. 

Shawano. A _ library’ benefit was 
given by the W. C. T. U. to raise money 
for furniture for the new library. Re- 
freshments were served. 

Stoughton. A reception was held at 
the library, November 14. A supper 
was served for 15 cents to nearly four 
hundred people, all food was donated 
and the proceeds given to the library. 
In the evening a program of music and 
a few short talks followed. This “‘li- 
brary day” always arouses much interest 
and has come to be an annual event. It 
is held not so much as a means of rais- 
ing funds, but rather to give friends of 
the library an opportunity ‘‘ to get to- 
gether’”’ for a social time. 

Superior. Several improvements in 
equipment have been made, a new vault 
built and the walls frescoed. 

During October the circulation aver- 
aged a book for one in every four per- 
sons. The increase in circulation over 
October 1913 was 2,824 books. 
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Tigerton. Labor Day was “Library 
Day” at Tigerton, with an exciting ball 
game in the afternoon between the busi- 
ness men and the farmers, at which the 
gate receipts were twenty-six dollars. 
Games and refreshments followed the 
ball game, and a dance was held in the 
evening. The total receipts, for the 
benefit of the library, were ninety-four 
dollars. Broadsides advertising the 
games and dance were distributed in the 
town before Labor Day. 

Watertown. The library hours have 
been changed to 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. and 
7 to 9 p. m. Beginning on the first 
Sunday in December, the library will be 
open in the afternoon from 2 until 5. 

Waukesha. At the first story hour 
135 children were present. Stories were 
told by Miss Grace Lusk, under the di- 
rection of the library committee of the 
Ideal club. 

Waupaca. A history of Wisconsin in 
eight volumes has been donated by 
Adolph and Alfred Erickson. 

Waupun. The pictures of the Scott 
country were on exhibition during the 
first two weeks of November. Books on 
Scott have been in demand at the li- 
brary. 

Wausau. The librarian reports a 
gain in circulation for October of over 
a thousand books, 45% were non-fiction. 
125 new cards were issued. The board 
has decided that more funds are neces- 
sary to carry on the increased work. 

West Allis. Mass meeting, October 
23, called to raise funds for purchase of 
books, was well attended and enthusi- 
astic. Talks on the work of a library 
and its benefits were given by Mr. Sam- 
uel McKillop, librarian of the Milwau- 
kee South Side Branch and Mr. Wm. E. 
Jillson, newly appointed librarian of 
West Allis. It was decided to have a 
general campaign to raise $1,000 for 
books and the week beginning Novem- 
ber 2 was designated as library week, 
when all money for the purchase of 
books will be raised. A committee was 
appointed to have charge. 
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Wonewoc. Four hundred cook books 
have been sold since June first, the pro- 
ceeds being used for the benefit of the 
library. A dance was held on Hallow- 
e’en and a fair is being planned for Jan- 
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uary, for the benefit of the library. 
New books have been purchased and a 
home talent play will soon be held the 
proceeds to go for a cork carpet. 





THE APPRENTICE 


COURSE 


By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 


Mechanical Processes 


The mechanical processes of prepar- 
ing books and magazines for circulation 
should be taught the apprentice after 
the classification has been explained and 
practice in shelving well under way. 
Practice in this work should follow and 
occupy most of her time during the first 
weeks. The apprentice is not as yet 
well enough acquainted with the li- 

rary’s resources to be able to do effi- 
cient loan or reference work. 

Make arrangements for an order of 
new books to be received about the time 
the apprentice begins work so that they 
may be used for the first demonstration. 
The processes involved in mechanical 
preparation will be understood best, 
when the books themselves are carried 
through from start to finish in proper 
sequence. The apprentice will be in- 
terested in learning the steps involved, 
will enjoy handling new books, and will 
soon be of material assistance to the 
librarian. 


How to give the Instruction. 


Teach by demonstration rather than 
by lecture, showing the proper way to do 
each part of the work; then require the 
apprentice to perform the same pro- 
cesses. This work should be carried on 
with the shelving practice, several hours 
of time each day being allotted to it for 
the first weeks. When subsequent or- 
ders are received, schedule the appren- 
tice again to assist that she may be 


thoroughly trained in the routine of the 
work. Do not put the apprentice at 
writing labels, pockets or book cards the 
first time but defer requiring such work 
until she has had more practice in writ- 
ing the library hand and using the type- 
writer. 

Systematize the work thoroughly and 
provide written instructions of the rou- 
tine to be follewed, for the apprentice to 
have before her. Have shelves in work 
room or office labeled for work in differ- 
ent stages. If several apprentices, each 
may be required to mark the work she 
does with her initials in pencil. Be very 
explicit as to directions. Give careful 
oversight to all work. Actual division 
into lessons is difficult to make, since 
size of order and speed of workers vary. 
Allow time for an unskilled person to do 
the work well. Two weeks will not be 
too much time to keep the apprentice on 
this work at the outset, with additional 
practice, whenever new books are re- 
ceived. 


Suggestions for a Written Outline of 

Processes to be Given the Apprentice 

(The practice followed in the Wisconsin Li- 

brary School is given. The librarian must 

alter the directions when need be, to make 

them consistent with the practice already 
adopted in her library.) 

1. Opening books 

Open every book carefully accord- 

ing to the following directions: 

“Hold the book with its back 

on a smooth or covered table; 
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let the front board down; then be collated. Since publishers will 
the other, holding the leaves in always replace defective books free 
< of cost, even if they have been in 
one hand while you open a few circulation, fiction need not be col- 
leaves at the back, then a few lated, although such a ruling may 
at the front, and so on, alter- give annoyance to the reader who 
nately opening back and front, ar usenet smeeoain 
gently pressing open the sec- books. 
tions till you reach the center 
of the volume. Do this two or 
three times and you will get 
the best results. Open the 
volume violently or carelessly 
in any one place and you will 
likely break the back and 
cause a start in the leaves. 
Never force the back; if it 
does not yield to gentle open- 
ing rely upon it that the back 
is too tightly or strongly 
lined.”,-—Modern Bookbinding 
Practically Considered, by Wil- 
liam Matthews. 


4, Stamping with mark of ownership 

Stamp title page and page 25 (or 
any arbitrary page selected for 
the purpose). 

Stamp parallel with printed lines at 
least one inch from top and 
from right hand edge of page 
but vary distance in such man- 
ner as to strike some of the 
printing. 

Stamp important plates and un- 
paged illustrations, when di- 
rected. 

5. Book plates (if used) 

Apprentice should be told that Cover back of plate with paste. 
books will last much !onger if prop- Place inside front cover in center 
erly opened before they are put into Use photo roller for pressing down. 


circulation. The reasons for each 6. Pocketing 


process should be made plain, when 7 
the directions for doing them are Fold pocket over book card, creas- 


taught. ing down with bone folder 
(See Fig, 10) 

Put paste on flaps and back of 
pocket. 

Place inside back cover of book, a 
little below the center, so book 
card, when in place, will not 
project beyond the book. (See 
Fig. 11) 

Cover pocket with oiled paper be- 
fore closing book. 

Press until dry, if pocket sticks 
when book card is inserted 





2. Cutting leaves 

Use flat ivory or bone paper knife. 

Cut well into the joint, but do not 
cut the back of the section. 

3. Collating (checking the make-up of 
books, to see if complete) 

Examine for imperfections while 
cutting and opening. 

Collate books carefully, leaf by 
leaf, when directed. Glance 
quickly at the last figures of 
the page numbers for each 
leaf, thus: 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, to open with a dull knife. 
catch any mistakes, such as 7. “Severn day” and “rent collection” 

, iabels. 


misplaced or omitted sections, 
blurred pages, etc. Examine Paste below pocket and on cover of 


for contents as regards illus- books requiring these labels. 


trations and other extras. Note: Librarian must of course decide 


——— a eo which books are to be so marked. 


books will need careful collation. 8. Dating slip 
Require that expensive books, bound 
periodicals, books bought at second 
hand, and books with many plates 11) 


Tip in opposite pocket (See Fig. 
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FIG. 10-HOW TO FOLD BOOK POCKETS. 
(From Stearns’ Essentials in library administration, p. 70. Used by permission 
of the A, L. A. publishing board.) 
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9. Labelling 

a. How to put it on 
Place labels on back of book 

11%, inches from the bot- 
tom. 

Note in Fig. 3 and 4, in previous is- 
sue, the influence that labelling 
has upon the appearance of the 
shelves. Insistence must be placed 
upon necessity of observing a uni- 
form height for labels on every 
book. A few books with labels 
out of position will quickly spoil 
the appearance of a collection. 

Best grade of labels is made by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. and 
ean be bought from the Democrat 
Printing Co. at 25c. per 1000. 
(See Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
6:77-78 (May-June 1910) 

Locate exact place to put label 

by always using a marker. 

Make marker from a square of 

celluloid, spoiled kodak 
film or card board; cut a 
hole size of label, 114% in- 
ches from the edges. 

Place marker in position; ap- 

ply ammonia with camel’s 

hair brush to remove siz- 

from surface of the 
binding exposed. 

Moisten label with warm water 
or paste and press firmly 
against binding on exact 
spot made by the am- 
monia; use clean cloth to 
prevent soiling the label. 

b. Marking 

Hold 


ine 


book against desk or 
table (See Fig. 12) 
Use disjoined library hand, 
make characters as large 
and distinct as possible. 
Center marking on the la- 
bel. (See Fig. 9, previ- 
ous issue) 
Higgins’ black 
India ink. 
Place + for children’s books, * 
for reference books, above 
call number. 
ce. Shellac 
Apply with brush thin coat of 
white shellac, or satisfac- 


Use American 
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tory substitute, after the 
ink is thoroughly dry, 
covering a circle at least 
a quarter of an inch 
larger than the label. 
Give light covered books 
a coat of shellac. 
d. Substitutes for labels 
White and black (See 
Fig. 2. previous issue). 
See Wis. Library Bulletin 3:55 
(May-June 1907) for directions 
about using. 


inks 


10. Marking book card and pockets 

Write call number, copy number, 
accession number, surname of 
author and title on book card 
(See Fig. 11) 

Write call number, number, 
and accession number on pock- 
ets, if class book (See Fig. 
22). 

Write author, title, 
and accession 
pocket, if fiction. 


copy 


copy number 
number on 


Observe uniformity in placing in- 
formation on cards and pockets. 
Revise carefully for this. 


Note: 


Revision of Apprentice’s Work 


Supervise closely, working with the 
apprentice and examining her work as it 
progresses. Require work to be done 
over when necessary. Expect to repeat 
directions when mistakes are made, and 
to spend time in correcting work. De- 
mand careful hand work in all these 
processes. 


Care of Periodicals. 


Each morning, as a part of her du- 
ties, the apprentice should assist in put- 
ting the reading tables and periodicals 
in order. Emphasize the need of hav- 
ing the reading room present an or- 
derly, well cared for appearance at all 
times. At stated intervals during the 
day, have the apprentice spend a few 
minutes in straightening up the periodi- 
cal rack, and return all magazines and 
papers left on tables to their places. 
Make her responsible for the care of the 
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room on certain days or for certain 
weeks to test her in doing this work. 


The shelves of bound periodicals and 
reference books must be read daily just 
as those for circulating books, and any 
necessary corrections made. 

Vote: Satisfactory method of arrangement 
for current periodicals is secured by using a 
periodical rack, and numbering alike the maga- 
zine binder and its position in the rack. See 
illustration in Wisconsin Library Bulletin 4:14 
(Jan.—Feb. 1908). But even with this scheme 
readers will not always return the periodicals 
to the proper place. The tables must be cleared 
and the rack put in order several times each 
day. 

Periodicals. 


teceiving Process for 


The apprentice should be taught how 
to check and care for the second class 
mail each day. 


Directions 
1. Receipt 
Open, cut, collate stamp cover 
and title page of magazine. 
Learn to scan as you handle 
them, but do not spend time 
while on duty in reading mag- 
azines. 
Report missing or imperfect cop- 
ies to librarian. 
2. Record 
Check receipt on serial card. 
Method of checking card record. 
Enter year in first column. 
Enter volume number when- 
ever it changes. 


Check in column for date of 
magazine, not for date of 
receipt. 


Use number of magazine and 
date of receipt for a monthly 
or quarterly in the squares 
(See Fig. 13) 

Check by number in four cor- 
ners of square for weeklies 
and in center when a fifth 
number (See Fig. 14). 

Check duplicate copies by en- 
tering number of copies in 
red above the year for which 
they are taken. 
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3. Shelving 
Place periodical in binder, re- 
move previous issue to pam- 
phlet box. 
Put newspapers into holders. 
Vote: The following binder is sug- 
gested as satisfactory: Johnston’s 
spring back binder, Wm. G. Johns- 
ton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. prices 
$1 up. Good cheap pamphlet box: 
Hudson model, cloth back, made 
by H. Schultz, Superior & Roberts 
Sts., Chicago, $6 per 100. News- 
paper holders: Atwater at $3.50 
per 10 (holds a single issue) or 
Athenaeum at $8.75 per 10 (holds 
seven issues) Library bureau, Chi- 


cago. 

4. Covering 
Reinforce covers, pocket and 
write book card for circulat- 


ing magazines, A method sug- 
gested: remove outside cover; 
cut sheet of Brown King craft 
paper (or other paper of same 
quality) a trifle more than the 
height of the magazine, and in 
length equal to the width of 
the two covers and the back, 
with two inches to lap on each 
end. Paste the paper on the 
back of the magazine, turn in 
the flaps and paste them 
against the advertising pages. 
Remove table of contents, if it 
would be covered up, and tip 
it in again so that it will be 
seen when the cover is opened. 
Paste pocket on inside of back 
cover. Trim original cover 
and paste on the outside. 
Press thoroughly, until dry. 


Required Reading on Mechanical Pro- 


cesses 
Dana, J. C. Library primer. 5th ed. 
1910. Library bureau $1. 


Read chapters on Preparing books for the 
shelves, Reading room—Periodicals. 
Stearns, L. E. Essentials in library ad- 
ministration. 2d ed. 1912. A. 
L. A. pub. board, 15c. (Library 
handbook no. 1) 


Read section on Mechanical preparation of 
books, 41-43. 
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Typewriting 


As the ability to use a typewriter is 
considered a part of a practical educa- 
tion in these days, and is just as neces- 
sary to the librarian as to the business 
man, it is essential that the apprentice 
start her library training with a mastery 
of it, or if this is impossible, that she 
learn how to use it during the first 
month or two of her apprenticeship. 


Instruction in its Use 


The best way to acquire its use is to 
take a few lessons in a business college 
or under an expert operator. To run 
any machine successfully and rapidly, 
the user should understand perfectly 
the purposes of the different parts. 
Therefore the mechanism and construc- 
tion of the machine must be the first 
thing learned. After this the princi- 
ples of the ‘“‘touch system,” which is by 
all means the best method to acquire, 
must be explained and practice begun at 
ouce, continuing until the apprentice can 
write accurately and with speed. Ex- 
tra time outside library hours will be 
needed for practice work. If the in- 
struction must be given by the librarian, 
a special period can be assigned for this 
purpose and practice work continued as 
long as is necessary. 


Choice of a Machine 


Any standard typewriter can be used, 
but insist on a late model if possible. 
Besides being easy to run, light, quiet 
and capable of speed, a satisfactory ma- 
chine must have the following essen- 
tials. 

1. Universal keyboard with library 
characters substituted for the commer- 
cial; such as brackets, the superior c and 
accent marks. A copy of a library key- 
board can be obtained upon application 
to the Library school. 

2. Visible writing. 

3. Perfect alignment. 

4. Rapid ribbon shift, with an attach- 
ment for bi-chrome ribbon. 
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5. Carriage scale that shows point of 
contact. 

6. Satisfactory card attachment, which 
is an important item for a library ma- 
chine as much card work is done. The 
attachment should hold the card firmly, 
allowing writing to either edge and card 
to be turned back on platen for erasures 
and changes. 


Method of Instruction 


1. Provide apprentice with pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘Directions for using’’ which 
comes with every machine, or can 
be procured from the Typewriting 
Company where the machine was 
purchased. Have apprentice study 
this learning the parts of the ma- 
chine and their uses, until she 
knows the mechanism thoroughly. 
It will be necessary for the instruc- 
tor to go over these parts with 
her, carefully explaining the use of 
the space bar; shift keys; shift 
lock; back spacer; carriage move- 
ments and release; paper guides; 
paper release; space lock; mar- 
ginal stops; guides on scale; rib- 
bon mechanism and changing of 
ribbon; tabulator for correspond- 
ence, business forms and card 
work. 

2. Furnish apprentice with a pamphlet 
on the ‘‘Touch system,’’ also pro- 
curable from the § Typewriting 
Company, giving general direc- 
tions and a series of lessons. 
These directions should be care- 
fully followed, and each lesson 
mastered. The work of each les- 
son should be revised by the libra- 
rian. After mastering the mech- 
anism, the fingering and the key- 
board of a typewriter, constant 
practice will bring speed and ease 
in handling it. An operator who 
can write sixty words a minute 
without making any mistakes is 
considered an expert. This should 
be the goal toward which every 
typist should work. If the appren- 

















FIG. 2—HOW TO HOLD BOOK, WHEN MARKING LABEL. 
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tice can acquire even half of this 
speed, she will be able to save both 
time and labor in her library work. 

3. After the apprentice becomes able to 
write with some speed and ease 
give her copying to do, such as 
reading lists, bulletin board noti- 
ces, copy for printer and even 
some business correspondence. At 
an early stage she could typewrite 
book cards and some library rec- 
ords, and after she knows the 
principles of cataloguing, she 
could typewrite cards under the li- 
brarian’s directions. 


Places where Typewriting should be used 


In any well regulated library the type- 
writer will be kept in constant use. Its 
principal uses are: 

. Business correspondence. 

2. Cataloguing. 

3. Shelf listing. 

. Library records, such as book 
eards (see Fig. 11) readers’ cards; re- 
serve and other postals; application 
blanks; any other records if made on 
loose sheets. 

5. Miscellaneous material, such as 
bulletin board notices; reading lists; la- 
bels on pamphlet boxes; reports to li- 
brary boards; copy for the printer and 
various other notices and forms. 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s Reading 


Bostwick, A. E. American Public 
Library, Appleton 
A valuable book to use with the apprentice. 
Have her begin to read chapters from it to give 
an idea of the dignity and out reach of library 
work, The whole book will grow more intel- 
ligible as she progresses in the course. 


Standard Fiction 
Impress the apprentice with the necessity of 
To be continued. 
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knowing and talking about good books that she 
may be able to interest readers and be qualified 
to make suggestions when asked to help patrons 
select books. Suggest that she should read 
some of the older novels with which she may 
not be acquainted to give her a background for 
judging modern fiction. A short list is given 
from which selection can be made. From the 
following list Dickens, Eliot, Scott and Thack- 
eray have been omitted, since it may be pre- 
supposed that the apprentice has read these au- 
thors in English courses in the High school. 
Attractive editions have been suggested for the 
books on the list. Cheaper editions can be 
substituted. 


Pride and prejudice. 2v. 
Duffeld, $1.25 ea. 
(Maude 


Austen, Jane 
(St. Martin’s ed.) 

Barrie, J. M. Little minister. 
Adams ed.) Grosset, $1. 

Black, William. Princess of 
Harper, $1.25. 

Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone; illus. 
by Clifton Johnston. Harper, $2. 
Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre. (Ha- 

worth ed.) Harper, $1.75. 

Craik, Mrs. D. (M.). John Halifax, 
gentleman. (Handy lib.) Little, $1. 
askell, Mrs. E. C. Cranford. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 

Halévy, Ludovic. 
Dodd, $1.25. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of seven 
gables. (Cambridge classics.) Hough- 
ton, 90c. 

Howells, W. D. Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Houghton, $1.50. 

Kipling, Rudyard. 
Doubleday, $1.50. 

Macdonald, George. 
McKay, $1.25. 

Mitchell, S. W. Hugh Wynne. 
tury, $1.50. 

Passe, ¥. N. 
$1.50. 

Reade, 


Thule. 


Abbé Constantin. 


Light that failed. 


Sir Gibbie. 


Cen- 


Red Rock. Scribner, 


Charles. Put yourself in his 
place. Scribner, $1.25. 
Stockton, Frank. Rudder 

Scribner, $1.25. 


Grange. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This selection of recent books is made 
with the special needs of Wisconsin li- 
braries in mind. Since the majority of 
them have small book funds, high- 
priced books are not included with the 
exception of occasional works which, 
though not necessary in many small li- 
braries, have permanent value, like 
Charles Eliot Norton’s Letters and Saint 
Gaudens’ Reminiscences. If the libra- 
rian forms the good habit of keeping a 
“Desiderata” (or “Desirable but extrava- 
gant books’’) list, it is frequently pos- 
sible to acquire an occasional one 
through second-hand agencies. The 
Commission is always glad to assist in 
making such purchases. 


Reference Books 


Bennett, Arnold. The author’s craft. 
1914. 124p. Doran 75c. net. 029 
A piquant and stimulating little book em- 
bodying its author’s sensible convictions on 
the essential spirit, materials and methods of 
literary production. Written in such an ar- 
resting and picturesque way that it will ap- 
peal to readers who are not particularly in- 
terested in the subject. 


J. F. Immigrant and library: 
Italian helps. 1914. 93p. A. L. A. 
Publishing Board 35c. net. 016.8 

Libraries having any considerable number 
of Italian readers will find this little book very 
helpful. The lists of books are classed by sub- 
ject, the titles annotated and starred for first 
purchase. About seventy per cent are books 
printed in the last five years. It is to be hoped 
that the success of this work will lead to the 
preparation of others for other nationalities 
largely represented among our immigrants. 


Carr, 


Civic and Social Problems 


Blackford, K. M. H,, & Newcomb, Ar- 
thur. The job, the man, the boss. 
1914. 266p. Doubleday $1.50 
net. 331.4 

Another “efficiency’’ book, which reduces the 


relationship of employer and employee to a 
scientific basis and sets forth a plan, based on 


Since this department is specially de- 
signed for the smaller libraries, the fic- 
tion selection is made with particular 
reference to them; that is to say, the aim 
is to include no novels which would be 
objectionable because of their handling 
of moral questions, or would be unread- 
able because of their length or their 
treatment of subjects which have no in- 
terest for the average reader in the small 
community. 

A limited number of reprints of these 
lists are made and a copy can be fur- 
nished to Wisconsin librarians wishing 
to keep a file for convenient reference. 


fifteen years’ practical experience, designed 
to put the right man in the right job. This 
method involves an intensive analysis of the 
standard requirements of each position and of 
the qualifications and character of each appli- 
cant. A final chapter discusses the value of 
vocational guidance. 


Carlton, F. T. The industrial situation. 
1914. 159p. Revell 75c. net. 331 


Concise surveys of the evolution of modern 
industry, the industrialism of today and its 
effect on the home, the school, and women and 
children; also discussions of wages and hours, 
employment, organized labor and means of in- 
dustrial betterment. Written for the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
as an aid to those who recognize their duty 
toward the country’s workers. 


Graham, Stephen. With poor immi- 
grants to America. 1914. 306p. 
Macmillan $2 net. 325 


Of most interest because of the comparisons 
of America with Russia, which is the country 
Mr. Graham knows most thoroughly. He came 
over in the steerage and walked from New 
York to Chicago, hence his book is very dif- 
ferent from the typical Englishman’s comment. 
The immigrant’s life and opportunity is his 
main topic, and the narrative of his experi- 
ences along the route of his journey, as well as 
in the cities, is frequently illuminating in this 
respect. 
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Hammond, Mrs. Ll. H. In black and 
white. 1914. 244p. illus. Re- 
vell $1.25 net. 326 
A study of the problem of the southern negro 
by one who has known it intimately, first as a 
daughter of slave-owners, and second as a first- 
hand student of prevailing conditions. With 
the premise that it is primarily a poverty 
problem, she discusses causes and means of 
amelioration, illustrating frequently from per- 
sonal experience. A very sane, readable and 
useful book. 


Osborne, T. M. Within prison walls. 

1914. 3828p. Appleton $1.50 net. 

365 

A detailed account of a week’s voluntary con- 

finement in Auburn State Prison by the chair- 

man of the New York State Prison Reform 

Commission. In no way striking, but affords 

an excellent description of the routine and pri- 
vations of prison life. 


Political Science and Government 


Hurd, Archibald. Our navy. 1914. 
270p. Warne 50c. net. 359 
A brief but adequate history which chronicles 
the development of the British navy and the 
evolution of its power as proved by many thrill- 
ing victories. The composition and administra- 
tion of the present navy are also set forth and 
the empire’s naval policy touched upon. 


Lippmann, Walter. A preface to poli- 
tics. 1914. 318p. Kennerley 
$1.50 net. 320 

A brilliant and stimulating analysis of cur- 
rent political and social tendencies from a so- 
cialistic standpoint, showing the need of a more 

human attitude towards them and sketching a 

political philosophy which shall emphasize the 

personal element in statecraft rather than the 
machinery of government. 


Neeser, R. W. Our many-sided navy. 
1914. 220p. illus. Yale univ. 
press $2.50 net. 353 

An interesting and informing book written to 
dissipate general ignorance of our navy. It 
discusses in a spirited manner the organiza- 
tion and operation of the modern ship, the 
daily life and training of the “bluejacket,”’ the 
educational claims of the battleship, and the 
value of engineering competitions, naval ath- 
letics, torpedo flotillas, gunnery and target 
practice. 
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Wheipley, J. D. American public opin- 
ion. 1914. 2271p. Dutton $2.50 
net. 320.4 
Fourteen papers attempting to interpret 
American opinion upon important and interna- 
tional questions, such as the tariff, immigration, 
our diplomatic service, foreign relations and 
the Monroe doctrine. They contain much 
pertinent and reasonable criticism and furnish 
a consistent view of American affairs. 


Education 


Cabot, Urs. E. L., and others. A course 
in citizenship. 1914. 386p. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. 372 
An excellent grade teacher’s guide, compris- 
ing “a practical working outline designed to 
aid in giving children an ideal of human 
brotherhood.” The material is arranged for the 
school year and includes a selection for the 
teacher, suggestions for talks, a list of poems 
and stories to read or tell, and a selected poem 
or story, or both. From first to eighth grade 
the subjects are: home, school and playground, 
the neighborhood, town and city, the nation, 
American ideals, the United States and the 
world, the world family. 


Cowles, J. D. The art of story-telling. 
1914. 269p. McClurg $1 net. 

372 

Helpful suggestions for telling stories in the 

home, the school and the library, with chap- 

ters on the choice of stories and on the use of 

the different kinds of story—fables, folk-lore, 

myth and hero tale, Bible, etc. The forty-five 

stories included are well selected to illustrate 
the author’s principles. 


Lynch, E. F. Educating the child at 
home. 1914. 214p. Harper $1 

net. 374 

A direct and forceful plea for the desirability 
and possibilities of individual attention in the 
teaching and training of children, apparently 
inspired by recognition of the grave defects of 
the public school system. Such elements of 
pedagogy and child-psychology as will be useful 
to parents are presented, and a system of home 
instruction suggested which, based on sympathy 
and common-sense, is both simple and practical. 


Hall, F. H. Good form for all occa- 
sions. 1914. 228p. Harper $1 
net. 395 


Small but comprehensive guide to appropri- 
ate behavior and dress for all forms of enter- 
tainment, from weddings and public dinners to 
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week-ends and automobile trips. More helpful 
than some larger, more pretentious books. 


Woman 


American academy of political and so- 
cial science. Women in _ public 
life. 1914. 194p. Academy $1. 

396 


A survey that will be useful in libraries used 
much by women’s clubs. The feminist move- 
ment, the public activities of woman, and 
woman and the suffrage are represented by arti- 
cles by nineteen different. authors, among whom 
are some of the leading exponents of woman’s 
greater freedom. 


Home Economics 


Bailey, E. H. S. The source, chemistry 
and use of food products. 1914. 
517p. Blakiston $1.60 net. 641 

A text designed for high school or college 
which is very well adapted also for the general 
student, and contains material not to be found 
so compactly elsewhere. A brief chapter on 
food sources and constituents precedes full dis- 
cussions of the various food products, their 
history, composition, uses, manufacture and 
processes of preparation. The illustrative ma- 
terial is full and excellent. 


Conley, Emma. Principles of cooking. 

1914. 206p. Am. bk. co. 52c. net 

641 

Uniform with author’s Nutrition and diet 

and, like it, combining principles and simple 

recipes. Although a text for secondary and 

vocational schools, helpful to any one who is a 
beginner in kitchen mysteries. 


McClure, Abbot, & Eberlein, H. D. 
House furnishing and decoration. 
1914. 285p. illus. McBride $1.50 
net. 747 


Follows the usual method of discussing the 
various rooms and their possibilities, but con- 
tains some departures from the typical house- 
furnishing book which add to its value: a prac- 
tical discussion of paper and paint, nondescript 
and “impossible” furniture, devices of utility 
and built-in furniture, suggested color schemes 
for different rooms, lists of house furnishings 
suited to various pocket books. Presupposes 
good taste and considerable means. 


Fine Arts 


Anderson, M. S. The study of modern 
painting. 1914. 369p.illus. Cen- 
tury $2 net. 759 

Traces and reviews the main tendencies and 
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movements of modern painting in all countries, 
Enthusiastically appreciative and _ tolerant 
rather than critical or censorious. Shows ar- 
tistic discernment, facility of expression and 
confident intimacy with the motives and meth- 
ods of practically all important modern paint- 
ers. Not a book for the beginner. Forty 
photographic reproductions. 


Bailey, H. T. Twelve great paintings. 
1913. 63p. illus. Prang $1.50 
net. 750 
Twelve generally acknowledged masterpieces 
are here reproduced, in sepia tints, and their 
meaning interpreted and intensified by the sug- 
gestive, personal commentary and uncritical 
descriptions which accompany them, and which 
add to their appreciation by the average reader 
who knows little of art. 


Cox, Kenyon. Artist and public. 1914. 

228p. illus. Scribner $1.50 net. 

750 

Essays which illustrate the detailed applica- 

tion of those principles of art presented in the 

author’s Classic point of view. They treat of 

the relation between artist and public, of Mil- 

let, Raphael and the American school of paint- 

ing, and the final chapter constitutes a sincere 
tribute to the genius of Saint-Gaudens. 


Richter, E. H. Prints. 1914. 1387p. 
illus. Houghton $2 net. 760 
An introductory history of the technique and 
development of wood-cutting and engraving in 
Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, France, Eng- 
land and the United States, written in a brief, 
popular manner and well illustrated with re- 
productions of notable prints. Less detailed 
and comprehensive than Weitenkampf’s Ameri- 
can graphic art (Booklist 9 :254) 


Sport and Recreation 


Day, L. P. Social entertainments. 
1914. 1388p. Moffat $l net. 793 
Describes a variety of lively entertainments 
and games, grouped under the appropriate 
months. Many are new and the majority are 
most suitable for young people. A good deal 
of preparation is required for some of them. 


Kinney, Troy, & M. W. The dance: 
its place in art and life. 1914. 
334p. illus. Stokes $3.50 net. 793 

For the student of dancing, the most satis- 
factory of the recent books, containing a good 
account of the evolution of dancing, the various 
styles and periods, recent professional dancing, 
and social dancing of today. A concluding 
chapter is on “A layman’s estimate of condi- 
tions.” The full illustration, including 
sketches and poses, is valuable. 
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Withington, Pau!, ed. The book of ath- 
letics. 1914. 512p. illus. Loth- 
rop $1.50 net. 796 
Interesting articles by expert players and 
coaches, giving not elementary instructions or 
descriptions of games, but suggestions of meth- 
od, correct form, training, etc. Besides foot- 
ball, which is given most space, it includes 
track and field athletics, baseball, rowing, 
hockey, tennis, swimming, soccer, lacrosse, 
basketball and golf. 


Literature 


Barrie, J. M.. Half hours. 1914. 207p. 
Scribner $1.25 net. 822 
Four one-act plays, Pantaloon, The twelve- 
pound look, Rosalind, and The will, written 
with that delicate insight and whimsical grace 
which create an irresistible appeal. The first 
is a charming fantasy, the others clever char- 
acterizations—all are well worth reading. 


Brownell, Atherton. The unseen em- 
pire. 1914.°‘ 177p. Harper $1.25 

net. 822 

A forceful acting play written in the cause 
of international peace which has special interest 
because of the fact that it was finished before 
the present war began. The plot centers 
around the girl-owner of a great German gun 
works, who on the assurance that war with 
England is imminent is led to her first serious 
consideration of her moral responsibility. Her 
courageous action and the ultimatum of the 
American ambassador make the war impossible. 


Echegaray, Jose. The great Galeoto. 

1914. 141p. Doubleday 75c. net. 

862 

The first practical library edition in transla- 

tion of this tragedy, the best known of Hche- 

garay’s among English readers. It is a very 

effective reading play, “the only tragedy of idle 
gossip in all dramatic literature.” 

Ellis, Havelock. Impressions and com- 
ments. 1914. 262p. Houghton 
$1.50 net. 824 

Personal, fragmentary notes, never insignifi- 
cant or trivial, which touch a diversity of sub- 
jects with unusual depth and originality. They 
reflect, in direct, vigorous expression, wide sym- 
pathies and logical thought, 

Fowler, N. C. Stories and toasts for 
after dinner. 1914. 216p. Sully 
50c. net. 808.8 

Chapters on the toastmaster, the toast, the 
after-dinner story and the questionable story, 
and a collection of toast sentiments and of 
stories. A useful little book, but more com- 
monplace in its selections than one could wish. 
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Galsworthy, John. Plays. Third se- 
ries. 1914. 250p. Scribner $1.35 
net. 822 
Contents: The fugitive, The pigeon and The 
mob (October Bulletin) The first pictures the 
hopeless situation which confronts a woman 
who tries to escape from the bonds of an in- 
compatible marriage, and the second humor- 
ously satirizes the conflict of practical and 
theoretical philanthropy. All afford interest- 
ing character studies distinguished by artistic 
technique. 


Henderson, Archibald. The changing 
drama. 1914. 321p. Holt $1.50 
net. 809.2 
A provocative study of the evolution of mod- 
ern drama, which attempts to discover and dis- 
close its real coutributions and tendencies as 
determined by contemporary art and life, and 
as expressive of the growth of the human spirit. 
Thorough, often brilliant, in treatment, but 
not too profound or technical for those inter- 
ested in this significant movement. 


Jones, H. A. Mary goes first. 1914. 

162p. Doubleday 75c. net. 822 

One of the cleverest of modern “comedies of 

manners,” satirizing with delicate humor the 
foibles of British aristocracy. 


Mair, G. H. Modern English litera- 
ture. 1914. 306p. Holt $2 net. 
820.9 
Beginning with Chaucer, the author reviews 
the main currents and tendencies of Hnglish 
literature, emphasizing the essential character- 
istics and exponents of successive periods and 
touching upon the more striking contemporary 
writers. Individual in standpoint and pene- 
trating in criticism. Enlarged from the vol- 
ume in the Home University Library series. 


Rhys, Ernest. A century of essays 
(Everyman’s lib.) 1913. 474p. 
Dutton 35c. net. 824 

A hundred short essays representative of the 
best work of the most notable English writers, 
from Caxton and Francis Bacon to Chesterton 
and Belloc. They are chosen with the special 
idea of illustrating English life, manners and 
customs, and will prove delightful reading for 
all who like this form of literature. 


Strunsky, Simeon. Belshazzar’s Court. 
1914. 190p. Holt $1.25 net. 814 
Delightful essays about New York City, 
whose charming personal touch and humorous 
satire on the varied phases of city life make 
them spicy reading. The essay on “School” is 
especially entertaining, and a good commentary 
on fads in education. 
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History and Travel 


United States 


Crawford, Mrs. M. C. Social life in old 
New England. 1914. 515p.  Lit- 

tle $2.50 net. 917.4 

Old diaries, letters and other documents have 
been diligently examined and quoted in this nar- 
rative, which presents an authentic and enliv- 
ening picture of various aspects of social life 


in New England during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. 


Europe 
Clark, Il’. E., & S. A. The charm of 
Scandinavia. 1914. 326p. map. 
Little $2.50 net. 914.8 


Tnformal, leisurely narrative of experiences 
and impressions in the form of letters. Not 
noteworthy in any way, but very pleasant read- 
ing for those who have a special interest in the 
country. Thirty-four attractive photographic 


reproductions and colored map. A little ex- 

pensive for smaller libraries. 

Davis. W. S. A day in old Athens. 
1914. 242p. illus. Allyn $1.25 
net. 913.38 


“Tries to describe what an intelligent person 
would see and hear in ancient Athens, if by 
some legerdemain he were translated to the 
fourth century B. C. and conducted about the 
city under competent guidance’ (Preface) 
Though of first value for school reference, it 
is so vivacious in style, and the material so 
well arranged and presented as to make it 
readable for any one. 


Hart, A.B. The war in Europe. 
254p. Appleton $1 net. 940.9 
An impartial survey of the conditions in 
Europe leading up to the war, the war in the 
Balkans and the beginnings of the greater war 
which followed. Efforts at mediation, the per- 
sonnel of the rulers, questions of neutrality, 
methods of warfare, effect on the United States 
and outcome of the war are discussed in a di- 
rect, energetic manner suited to the subject and 
to the average reader. 


1914. 


Other Countries 


Bullard, Arthur. Panama. Rev. ed. 
1914. 601p. Macmillan $2 net. 
986 


The last edition of this vivid narrative of the 
colonization and development of Panama (A. 
L. A. Catalog 1905-11) contains two new chap- 
ters on the completion of the canal and its 
practical benefit to America, besides revision 
of the original text. 
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pseud. Egypt. New ed. 
1914. Duffield $1.50 net. 916.2 
Pictorial impressions which, although con- 
veying the antiquity and color of Egypt, lose 
effectiveness in translation, however accurate. 
A cheaper reprint of the first edition (Book- 
list 6:287), without the illustrations. 


Ridger, A. L. A 


Loti, Pierre, 


wanderer’s trail. 


1914. 403p. illus. Holt $3 net. 
910 
A simple, straightforward narrative of six 


years’ travel by a young English clerk who thus 
combines many unusual experiences with the 
achievement of earning his own way to San 
Francisco, Alaska, the Far East and South 
Africa. More formidable in length than in con- 
tent, which will genuinely appeal to all readers 
of books of this type. The great number of 
excellent photographs increase its attraction. 


Ten thousand miles 
with a dog sled. 1914. 420p. illus. 
map. Scribner $3.50 net. 917.98 

An unusually interesting chronicle of winter 

life and travel in the Alaskan interior by an 
Episcopal missionary whose work brought him 
into intimate contact with its perils and hard- 
ships. He urges the preservation of the native 
tribes and records significant observations of 
economic conditions, as well as many exciting 
incidents. 


Stuck, Hudson. 


Bicgraphy 


Bonstelle, Jessie, & DeForest, Marian, 
ed. Little women letters from the 
house of Aleott. 1914. 197p. 
illus. Little $1.25 net. 920 

The home surroundings and influences of the 

Aleott children are portrayed in these chapters, 
written by the dramatizers of Little women. 
Mr. Alcott’s letters to the children and their 
early letters, diary entries and poetical efforts 
make the main interest of the book, which will 
appeal to women who “grew up on” Miss Al- 
cott’s stories and should be a source of inspira- 
tion to parents. 


McClure, S. S. My = autobiography. 
1914. 921p. Stokes $1.75 net. 
921 


Direct, simple narrative of a life full of in- 
terest because of its unpromising beginning, 
hard struggle and accomplishment, and also for 
its sidelights on noted authors with whom Mr. 
McClure had business dealings, such as Steven- 
son, Kipling and Meredith. 


Topham, Anne. Memories of the Kai- 
ser’s court. 1914. 308p._ illus. 
Dodd $3 net. 921 


Reminiscences of the English governess to 
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the Kaiser’s daughter, beginning in 1902 and 
covering the seven years before the latter’s 
marriage. They describe the life of the royal 
household in their various homes and pay con- 
siderable attention to the personalities of the 
Emperor and Empress. So well written as to 
have more interest than is ordinarily found in 
books of this type. 


Fiction 


Adams, S. H. The _ clarion. 
Houghton $1.35 net. 

A quack’s son buys a newspaper and pledges 
himself to tell the truth without fear or favor. 
How he_meets with opposition from all classes 
of society, specially from advertisers, and how 
he solves the various problems which confront 
him make a live story, in which the love in- 
terest is subordinated to the main issue of 
the book—the freedom of fhe press. 


Bosher, Mrs. K. L. How it happened. 
1914. 164p. Harper $1 net. 

A little story in which the Christmas spirit 
is expressed in the imaginative little girl hero- 
ine, who is a gladdening force in the poverty- 
stricken lives about her. 


1914. 


Buckrose, Mrs. J. E. Gay morning. 
1914. 319p. Doran $1.25 net. 

Follows the fortunes of a middle-class Bng- 
lish family, who realize their ambition to have 
a fine house and many servants, but find that 
these possessions do not insure happiness. Has 
the same sympathetic insight as, but less in- 
terest than Down our street. 


Cooke, M. B. Bambi. 
Doubleday $1.25 net. 
Lively, impossible tale of the energetic meth- 
ods adopted by a young woman to make a suc- 
eessful author of her highly gifted but im- 
practical husband, whom she has married be- 
cause he was “not adjusted to modern com- 
mercial standards” and therefore needed look- 
ing after. In the process she becomes an 
author and playwright herself and tastes the 
triumphs of a successful “first night.’’ 


Dix, B. M. The little god Ebisu. 1914. 
201p. Duffield $1.25 net. 

The heart adventures of a girl who finds the 
life of a school teacher in a little New Hngland 
town much more endurable because of the com- 
radeship of two men, one of whom she thinks 
she loves till events prove him unworthy. A 
pleasant, natural little story, suited to older 
girls as well as adults. 


Fedden, Mrs. Romilly. Shifting sands. 
1914. 337p. Houghton $1.35 net. 
The theme, the love that develops between a 


1914. 366p. 
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man and his young ward, is old, but the setting 
of the story is fresh and interesting—a little 
town in central New York near which are the 
sand-dunes left from long-distant ages. The 
false psychology of the hero’s character will 
spoil the book for some readers. 


Freeman, Mrs. M. E. W. 
and other stories. 
Harper $1.25 net. 

Short stories not altogether in the author’s 
best vein. Some of them, as glimpses of child 
life, are mildly successful, others, relying too 
much on New England atmosphere and charac- 
ter, convey only a slight illusion of reality, but 
all show sympathy and comprehension. 


Johnston, Mary. The _ witch. 
441p. Houghton $1.40 net. 
Story of the persecution of witches in Eng- 
land at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
The hero and heroine are accused of witchcraft, 
condemned to death, and after escape and re- 
capture, are on the point of execution as the 
story closes. A painful, gloomy tale without a 
ray of light, but reproducing in vivid and ac- 
curate detail the atmosphere and spirit of the 
period. 


Lee, Mrs. B. J. P. The woman in the 
alcove. 1914. 152p. Scribner 
$1 net. 

A prosaic, middle-aged business man is led to 
the discovery of the charm and value of his 
wife, whose life has become an unlovely drudg- 
ery for himself and their children, through 
the frequent appearance in a restaurant’s al- 
cove of a_ beautiful, richly-gowned woman 
who resembles her. To many readers the little 
story will have decided charm; to others it 
will seem overdrawn and too sentimental. 


The copy-cat 
1914. 3651p. 


1914. 


Lippmann, J. M. Martha and cupid. 
1914. 197p. Holt $1 net. 
Stories of later events in the life of “Martha- 
by-the-day,” from her characteristic choice of 
a husband to her silver wedding. 


London, Jack. The mutiny of the Elsi- 
nore. 1914. 378p. Macmillan 
$1.35 net. 

Story of a mutiny on a vessel sailing around 
the Horn. While rather gory, it gives an in- 
teresting picture of a modern sailing ship, and 
there is a pleasant little romance. 


Lynde, Francis. 
days. 1914. 
net. 

Another story of a western reclamation pro- 
ject, in which the building of a city in a val- 
ley eventually to be covered by water from a 
government dam, gives opportunity to show up 


The city of numbered 
347p. Scribner $1.35 
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grafters and to test the government engineer, 
whose desire to marry the girl he loves tempts 
him to joir the unscrupulous city-builders. 
McEvoy, Charles. Private affairs. 1914. 
3290p. Houghton $1.25 net. 
Realistic to its smallest detail is this picture 
of a middle-class English family and their atti- 
tude towards one another and the world in 
general. The sudden discovery of dramatic 
ability in the youngest daughter and her suc- 
cess upon the stage is the center of the story’s 
interest, showing quite clearly the effect of ma- 
terial power, however slight, upon all of them. 


Marshall, Archibald. The greatest of 
these. 1914. 432p. Dodd $1.35 
net. 

The family of a Church of England rector in 

a rural village is the center, and the problem 
of the established church and dissenters the 
chief interest, in this leisurely, detailed story, 
which has fewer elements of popularity than 
the author’s earlier stories. Where they have 
found a few warm admirers this one should 
probably be added. 


Roberts, H. C. A free hand. 1914. 
322p. Dutton $1.35 net. 

An intimate study of a man’s character in its 
resistance and gradual acceptance of tae handi- 
caps which make impossible the liberty of life 
he has sought. Much above the average novel 
in its natural, unforced style and interesting 
characterization. 


Stoothoff, Elienor, pseud. The nightin- 
gale. 1914. 338p. Houghton $1.25 
net. 

If read for mere entertainment, this fantas- 
tic tale of a young woman who runs away from 
her husband and children and motors through 
Europe in a “Phord,’” in company with a picked- 
up Italian girl and two lambs, and, settling on 
an old English estate, improves the neighbor- 
ing houses by installing bathrooms without any 
water supply, may satisfy the reader. If con- 
sidered at all seriously, its success is a little 
open to question. 

Vachell, H. A. Quinneys’. 1914. 303p. 
Doran $1.25 net. 

A delightful, quietly humorous story of a man 
who inherited a pseudo-antique shop in an old 
English cathedral town, and a passion for beau- 
tiful things. His relations with his wilful 
daughter and devoted little wife are drawn 
with charm and an insight which give the book 
vitality. 

Ward, Mrs. M. A. Delia Blanchflower. 
1914. 382p. MHearst’s Inter. Lib. 
Co., $1.35 net. 

A wealthy English girl comes under the in- 
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fluence of an unscrupulous militant suffragist, 
pledges herself and her money to the cause, 
defies her guardian, and in the end involves 
herself against her will in the destruction of a 
priceless old English house. Happily for the 
story, the suffragist burns with it and the girl 
is free to follow her heart and marry the guard- 
ian, who is the ideal man Mrs. Ward delights 
in creating. Of greater interest than her re- 
cent novels, and a really good story. 


Watts, Mrs. M. S. The rise of Jennie 
Cushing. 1914. 487p. Macmil- 
lan $1.35 net. 

Records the character development and “ad- 
ventures in usefulness” of a girl from the slums 
who keeps her sweetness and wisdom through 
a dingy childhood, a term of years in a reform 
school, service in a farm home and other char- 
acter-strengthening episodes, and finally finds 
her work in rescuing children who have been 
born with the same handicaps as herself. The 
detail of the story will deter many from read- 
ing it—unfortunately, as it is superior to most 
of the season’s fiction. Not for young girls. 


Wells, H. G. The wife of Sir Isaac 
Harman. 1914. 525p. Macmil- 
lan $1.50 net. 

A thoroughly stimulating novel, with the Eng- 
lish society background of yesterday rather 
than today, which depicts the revolt of a gentle, 
unselfish woman from the tyranny of her hope- 
lessly middle-class husband. Pervaded with 
brilliant characterizations and irresistible wit, 
but somewhat overweighted by the author’s 
opinions on social problems. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Birkhead, Alice. Heroes of modern 
Europe. 1914. 239p. illus. Cro- 
well $1.50 net. 940 

These sketches of various European charac- 
ters are excellent supplementary reading for 
high-school students. They are brief and well 
written, combining facts with homely details 
and making these heroes living men. Well in- 
dexed. Includes Dante, the Medici, St. Fran- 
cis, Luther, Charles V, William the Silent, 

Henry of Navarre, Richelieu, Louis XIV, Peter 

the Great, Frederick William I, Napoleon, Na- 

poleon III, Victor Hmmanuel and Tolstoy. 


Coe, Ida, & Christie, A. J. Story hour 
readers: bks 2-3. 1914. illus. 
Amer. bk. co. bk. 2, 35c. net; bk. 3, 
40c. net. 808.8 


Most attractive readers; stories and illustra- 
tions excellent. 
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Hastman, C. A. Indian scout talks. 
190p. illus. Little 80c. net. 970.1 
Written from auther’s experience, gives in- 
teresting chapters such as “How to make 
friends with wild animals,’ “The language 
of footprints,” ‘‘An Indian boy’s_ sports.” 
Chapters on Indian names are useful for boy 
scouts and camp-fire girls. 


Holland, R. 8S. Historic heroes of chiv- 
alry (Historic series for young 
people) 1914. 304p. illus. Ja- 
eobs $1.50 net. 920 

Interesting biographies for older boys and 
girls, including accounts of Roland and Oliver, 
the Cid, William Tell, Gustavus Vasa of Swed- 
en, and others. Use with Birkhead (above) 


Fraser, C. C. Every boy’s book of han- 
dicraft, sports and amusements. 
1914. 695p. illus... Estes $2 net. 

Useful text, well illustrated but not indexed. 


Green, E. M. The land of Glentyre 
(Little schoolmate series) 1914. 
226p. illus. Dutton $1.25 net. 914 

Interesting for supplementary reading on 

Scotland, for grades 5-6. 


Morgan, A, P. The boy electrician. 
1914. 394p. illus. Lothrop $2 
net. 537 


Most up-to-date book on electricity for boys. 
Thoroughly illustrated. 


Olcott, F. J. Good stories for great holi- 

days. 1914. 461p. illus. Hough- 

ton $2 net. 808 

One hundred and twenty stories for seven- 

teen holidays, from many sources. The book 

is specially valuable for story-telling, with use- 

ful subject and title indexes, and reference 
lists of stories not included here. 


Perkins, L. K. The Eskimo twins. 
1914. 192p. illus. Houghton $1 
net. 919 


Fourth in series. Every-day adventures of 
Merrie and Monnie and their dogs, Nip and Tip. 


Robinson, Louise, In toyland. 27p. 
illus. Little 40c. net. 808.8 


Attractivé reader for first and second-grade 
children. 


Wilkins, Eva. The weaver’s children. 

1914. 208p. illus. Amer. bk. co. 

36c¢ net. 373.2 

Story of the long trip from Connecticut to 

western Pennsylvania in 1832, and pioneer life. 
Supplementary reader for grades 3-4. 
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Stories 


Aley, Mex. The barnstormers. i914. 


291p. illus. Scribner $1.25 net. 
Fun of five boys who give performances of 
plays from Miss Alcott’s Comic tragedies, and 
finally write a play. Their costumes, scen- 
eries, rehearsals are described in detail, and 
will inspire children to give amateur theatri- 
cals. 


Brown, E. A. When Max came. 19153. 
423p. illus. Lothrop $1.20 net. 
Story of a jolly summer in the Maine woods, 


Hopkins, W. J. The doers. 1914. 175p. 
illus. Houghton $1 net. 

For children who like The sandman stories. 
Interesting and full of information about 
“doers’—digging-men, masons, carpenters, and 
other workers on the “new house in the field 
next to David’s house.” 


Pier, A. S. Grannis of the fifth. ©1914. 
$24n. illus. Houghton $1.25 net. 
First-rate story of school life at St. Timo- 
thy’s, not dependent on the other St. Timothy 
books for interest. Good spirit; the influence 
of Grannis on Dan Todd and the friendship of 
the two boys are specially interesting. 


Stein, Evaleen. The Christmas porrin- 
ger. 1914. 190p. illus. Page 
$1.25 net. 

Story of Karen, a little Flemish girl, and 
her grandmother, a lace-maker. Karen’s 
Christmas gift to the Christ-child reforms Rob- 
ber Hans, who becomes a helpful friend. For 
children 8 to 10 years old. Good picture of 
life and lace-making in Bruges. 


New Editions 


Brooks, Noah. The boy emigrants. 
1914. 8381p. illus. Scribner $2 
net. 

Ten colored illustrations by H. T. Dunn, 
bright binding and end papers, make this book 
more attractive than before. 


Maeterlinck, Maurice. The blue bird 
for children, by Georgette Leblanc 
(Madame Maurice Maeterlinck 
ed. and arranged for schools by F. 
O. Perkins. 1914. 182p._ illus. 
Silver 60c. net, 

Very satisfactory and durable edition of The 
children’s blue bird (Bulletin, June 1914). The 
story is beautifully told, and the illustrations 
are attractive. 
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Mrs. M. L. The cuckoo 
clock (Stories all children love) 
283p. illus. Lippincott $1.25 net. 


Beautifully illustrated by Maria L. Kirk. 
This edition should be in every children’s room. 


Molesworth, 


Perkins, L. F. The Irish twins. 1914. 
206p. illus. Houghton 50c. net. 
Satisfactory, cheap reprint, with same illus- 
trations. 
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1914. 
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Sewell, Anna. Black Beauty. 
291p. illus. Stokes $2 net. 
“Highteen plates in color by Cecil Aldin. 


the goat. boy. 
Crowell 50c. 


Moni 
illus. 


Johanna. 
43p. 


Spyri, 
1914. 
net. 

Attractive edition with four colored illustra- 
tions by Charles Copeland. Wide margins and 
attractive cover and end papers. 








